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News of the Week 


| igs lamentations of the Chinese merchants and the 

sufferings of the Chinese labourers who have been 
finding the excitement of a revolution and a civil war con- 
ducted on Bolshevist lines a poor substitute for wages and 
regular food are at last having their effect. General Chiang 
Kai-shek has evidently come to the conclusion that the 
feeling against Bolshevism and all its ways is running 
strong enough for him to take the bold step of breaking 
fre. Accordingly he has set up a rival Government at 
Nanking. He prepared the way for this stroke by various 
acts of suppression. In Shanghai on Tuesday, April 
l2th, a raid was made on the headquarters of the Reds. 
A leaf was thus taken out of the book of Chang Tso-lin 
who a few days before had raided the Soviet Embassy 
in Peking where the usual Bolshevist documents were 
“iscovered explaining in detail how the anti-foreign 
‘ampaign was to be carried on and not stopping short at 
lucitements to murder. 

» * * * 

The dispossessed occupants of the Red headquarters 
Shanghai attempted to recover the firearms which had 
een taken from them. 
with crowbars, marched on the offices of one of Chiang’s 
generals. It marched behind a screen of women and 
children upon whom it was believed that the soldiers 
Would not fire. 


A mob was assembled and. armed 


This cruel speculation was disappointed, 


The soldiers did fire. Twenty persons were killed and 
many wounded, mostly women and children. In other 
parts of Shanghai there has been fighting for some days 
between the Reds and _ the Cantonese. A 
fresh attempt has been made by the Labour unions to 
call a general strike, and although this has been only 
partly successful, certain industries have been paralyzed 
» * * * 


moderate 


At Canton also the Reds have been suppressed and the 
behaviour of the Chinese towards foreigners there has 
become better than it has been for a long time. Chiang 
is, of course, being denounced from Hankow, the 
Communist capital, asa traitor. Ile seems to have burned 
his boats so completely that he cannot co-operate again 
with Mr. Chen and Borodin, but it is still too early to 
say whether he will be strong enough to proclaim himself 
the real Nationalist leader or whether he will join his 
fortunes with those of Chang Tso-lin with whom he is 
in communication. In the latter case there would be a 
Northern coalition of moderate Nationalists, who would 
not be fanatically anti-foreign and with whom it ought 
to be negotiate for the revision of the 
treaties. 


easier to 


* ~ z * 

It is announced that Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian 
General, has been invited to succeed Chiang Kai-shek 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Southern Nationalists. 
Wu Pei-fu, who has been in eclipse for many months, 
taking the field again. It will be 
results of all this 


also seems to be 
intensely interesting to watch the 
re-shuffling. Many missionaries who know the Christian 
General personally speak well of him. He 
not only one of the most efiicient organizers in China, but 
one of the most stable and reputable characters. If he 
really takes command against the North he will be going 
back upon a decision attributed to him a few months 
ago. It was then said that he disapproved of fighting 
and would take no further part in it unless he and his 
army were attacked. What is chiefly to be feared is that 
he may develop further as a religious fighter of the familiar 
fanatical sort, inspired by the military history of the Old 
Testament. He might be a new ironside, sincerely 
believing in his cause, but holding that in extermination 
and ruthlessness he was acting as the servant of God and 
the interpreter of divine justice. 
. . * * 

After all, the German Kaiser instructed his Christian 
troops to behave in China like Attila, and he and people 
like him could hardly be astonished if a fumbling 
and halting Chinese Christian felt himself entitled to 
Feng, since he was 


is, they say, 


behave in the same way or worse. 
master of Peking in 1926, has had a long rest. He 

taught his troops the methods of colonists 
he also used the opportunity 
Since his return he has been 


said to have 
in Mongolia and no doubt 
for perfecting their drill. 
hovering on the flank of Chang Tso-lin, but he has not 
yet fought a battle with the North. Wu Pei-fu, it may 
be assumed, will be on the Northern side, but it is impos- 
sible to get any trustworthy information about the 
condition of his troops or the degree of their loyalty te 
their enigmatical leader, 
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Meanwhile Mr. Chen has sent a very cloudy Reply to peaceful settlement in collaboration with France and 


the Identic Notes of the Powers. This is regarded as 
thoroughly unsatisfactory by all the diplomats at Peking, 
but it is quite conceivable that by the time the Powers 
have decided upon their next step Mr. Chen will not be 
the official to deal with. For instance, now that Chiang 
Kai-shek is in control at Nanking he may be able to make 
Unfortunately, in 
spite of Chiang’s moderate professions the state of 
Nanking has become no_ better the outrages. 
Foreigners who returned there have had to depart again, 
The explana- 


the necessary amends to the Powers. 
since 


and the destruction of property continues. 
tion is cither that he cannot control his men or that he 
does not want to control them. If the second explanation 
is the true one his breakaway from Boishevism is inspired 
less by principle than by personal ambition. 

* * 

We gather from American newspapers that an entirely 
unfounded belief exists in the United States that Great 
Britain is inclined to some grandiose scheme of delivering 
an ultimatum to Mr. Chen and following it up by 
sending an Expeditionary Force against the Nationalists. 
It is difficult to know how this belief can have arisen, but 
in these days there are so many subtle forms of pro- 
paganda that one is always being surprised by finding 
cock-and-bull stories solemnly received as genuine. It 
is out of the question for Great Britain to go to war with 
China except by agreement with other Powers, particu- 
larly with the United States. Sir Austen Chamberlain is 
no doubt as ready to watch events patiently for a while 
as Mr. Kelloge himself is, though neither of them, we may 
be sure, intends to let it be thought that death and ruin 
for foreigners in China are things that can be condoned. 

* * x 

The Bishop of Gibraltar has written a letter to the 
Times pointing how much injury is being done all over 
Europe to the reputation of Great Britain by Mr. Mellon's 
erroneous statement that the British debt to the United 
States is more than covered by what Great Britain 
receives from Germany. Naturally Great Britain is 
again being picked out for the part of Shylock. It is 
worth while to repeat the facts. All that we collect 
from our European debtors we pass on to the United 
States. In no circumstances, according to the Balfour 
Declaration, can we retain any excess over what we 
pay to the United States. This year our receipts from 
Germany amounted to one-third of what we pay to 
America. 
by Ally debtors are paid regularly to us for sixty vears, 
they will not equal the amount we are pledged to pay 
Mr. Churchill has stated all this recently 


of Commons, but the answer seems to be 


Even if German reparations and contributions 


to America. 
in the Hous 
incapable of overtaking the accusation, 
% ry a 

Signor Mussolini in a eurt and uncompromising staiec- 
ment has announced that, after all, he will not enter into 
direct negotiations with Yugoslavia about the Italian 
Treaty with Albania. This is a great disappointment. 
There is no need to regret the collapse of the earlier 
proposal that there should be an inquiry on the spot 
by the military attachés into the Italian accusation that 
Yugoslavia had been preparing a revolution in Albania 
directed against Italian influence, for no such inquiry 
would have been of any value. The komitajis dress 
like peasants and keep their arms hidden; nowhere 
in the Balkans can a revolution be seen till preparation 
has passed into operation. But the collapse of the much 
more promising scheme of direct negotiations between 
Italy and Yugoslavia upsets all the hopes of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, stultifies all the work that he had done for a 


Germany. 
* “ 

Italy says that she is ready to discuss various outstan¢. 
ing difficulties between herself and Yugoslavia. but wi) 
not touch the Treaty of Tirana on the ground that Aj] 
is an independent State and that an 
her is no concern of Yugoslavia. 
is very much 


Jalil 

talian Treaty with 
On the contrary jt 
For Yugoslayia 
adjoins Albania and no reasonable person could expec 
her to be contented with an Italian policy which seey 
to aim at making Albania a mere Protectorate of Italy, 
One of the first results of.Signor Mussolini's change of 
front is that the Ouzounovitch Government at Belorad 
has resigned. Its place has been taken by a combination 
of Radicals and Democrats. There is a rumour that th 
new Government would like to refer the Tirana Treaty 
to the League of Nations, but it has made no sign of doing 
so and is probably waiting for Sir Austen Choamberlgiy 
to make another move. 


Yugoslavia’s concern. 


The sequel of the financial crisis through which Japay 
has recently been passing was the resignation of the 
Government last Sunday. The Government had pro- 
posed to help the Taiwan Bank, which, like many Jes 
important banks, was in difliculties. The Privy Council, 
however, condemned the scheme, thinking that a Gover. 
ment ordinance would be justified only when ordinary 
methods had failed. Meanwhile the Bank of Japan ig 
coming to the rescue of all the banks upon which * runs” 
are being made. The plight of the Taiwan Bank js 
supposed to have been caused chiefly by the operations 
of the woman industrial magnate, Mme. Suzuki. The 
Suzuki Company, which has ramifications all over the 
world, fell into distress and so involved its backers. Mme, 
Suzuki, it is said, is, or was, the richest woman in the 
world. On Tuesday Baron Tanaka formed a_ nev 
Cabinet. As leader of the Opposition he has been a 
strong critic of Baron Shidehara, whose policy in China 
he denounced as weak. 

* as ok oe 

On Monday the Egyptian Government suddenly and 
The 
resignation was a comparatively trivial one, but Adh 
Pasha was manifestly glad to we it as a pretext becaus 
he had become heartily sick of the malicious and incessant 
his by the 
Ever since this accomplished Liberal 


most unexpectedly — resigned. occasion of thy 


dialectical Government 
Zaghlulist majority. 
formed a Government with the consent of Zaghlul himself, 
he has been exposed to petty treatment, although from 
the very nature of the case he had a right to expect 
tolerance. Zaghlul, recognizing the difficulty now created, 
seems to be alarmed, and is appealing to Adly Pasha to 


persecution of 


withdraw his resignation. 


* “ % Me 


The Report of the Commission which was sent to 
inquire into the affairs of the little-known Colony ol 
British Guiana is gloomy, though excellently written. 
The Commissioners point out that the Government o 
the Colony has really 
sacrifices have been made to the staple commodity 0 


never governed; too great 
sugar and to the obsolete Constitution, which is a reli¢ 
of Dutch rule. The Commissioners fully recognize the 
energy and ability which has enabled the Demerara 
sugar industry to survive in spite of the compctition 
of much larger plantations elsewhere, but this survival, 
as the Report epigrammatically says, means a Goverl- 
ment “of sugar, by sugar and for sugar.” For several 
vears there has been an annual State deficit, and the 
loans of the Colony cannot be floated here under the 
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SS _ 
Colonial Stock Acts. The root of the trouble is that of Socialist policy and that it was anomalous to be repre- 


the electorate of about 11,000 persons returns a_per- 


manent majority to the Combined Court which controls 


mance. 
{na * * % 


\ far-sighted and consistent financial policy is the 
wat At present the elected 
majority are in the position of a minor who can over- 
' for 


of salvation for the Colony. 


rile his trustee. All this conveys a stern warning 
the white people in Crown Colonies who would like to 
place their Government in the hands of an oligarchy. 
The the export 
duties should be abolished and that an Income Tax on 


But this does 


uless the majority in the 


Commissioners suggest that vicious 


a vraduated seale should be introduced. 
not scem likely to be done 
Combined Court will yieid their “rights” and pass on to 
us 
rhe 


thousand ; 


the Government enforce its decisions. 
death-rate of the Colony is high—27 
told that most of the 


Now that a strone light has been thrown 


power to 
per 
and we are educational text-books 
are obsolete. 
on a dark place, it is to be hoped that something will 
The Report will be greatly disliked by the 
local politicians ; they that they have been 
will want 


nothing but a change in the 


be done. 
will say 


unfairly condemned, and they nol to give 


Yet it that 
Constitution will suffice. 


way. seems 
unworkabl 
* * * xe 


Minister in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, April 13th, announced that 


As was expected, the Prim 
the Government would introduce a Bill to give women 
votes at the age of We did think it 
likely that Mr. Baldwin would place any but the ordinary 
interpretation on the pledge which he had given nor that 
he would disregard the more explicit pledge of Sir William 


twenty-one. not 


Joynson-Hicks. Many Unionists had hoped, however, 


that- women would be given the vote at the age of twenty- 


five and that in future men would not be enfranchised 
tillthat age. Now that the Government have done what 
seems to us to be the right thing the decision will, of 
course, be loyally accepted. One matter which will have 
the of election 
There is much to be said for allowing candidates to send 
the 


through the post without charge. Candidates feel bound 


to be considered is increase expenses. 


two communications to electors instead of one 


to distribute both an election address and a voting card. 
* * 4 * 
The 
ference at 
National 


> 
Rar 


Party, at its annual 


Independent Labour con- 
decision of its 
Administrative Council Mr. 
MacDonald for the treasurership of the Labour 
Party. The gulf between Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
the LL.P. has 


MacDonald has gone 


our tine 


has confirmed a 


Leic ester, 
not to nominate 
nsay 


been gradually becoming wider, for Mr. 


so far as to deseribe “ Socialism in 
> and other objectives of the I.L.P. as nonsense. 
The decision of the I.L.P. 


designed snub. Nevertheless the managers 


was no doubt a carefully 
of the con- 


Mr. Arthur 


to them something as much 


lcrence were considerably perturbed when 
Hend rson 
like a dressing-down as could come from that quiet- 
red Many 


ilso revolted. The outcome was that on Tuesday 


administered 


manne politician, other members of the 
parts 
the conference painfully tried to make the slap look 
lik ra C 


ress, 


Mr. E. F, 


Whether the decision about Mr. MacDonald was compatible 


Wise, apparently by arrangement, asked 


with the continuance of the friendliest feelings towards 
him and whether the LL.P. could still be loyal to him as 
leader of the Parliamentary Labour Party. The only 
point the ILL.P. wished to insist upon, as Mr. Wise under- 
stood the matter, was that it stood fora very definite form 


sented at the Labour Party Conference by a delegation 
containing Mr. MacDonald who was not convineed that 
the I.L.P. was working on the right lines. Mr. Maxton 
replied that the LL.P.’s decision would not prevent the 
Labour Party Conference 
from voting in favour of nominations (from other groups) 
of Mr. MacDonald as No one, he thought, 
wanted to see Mr. MacDonald removed from the treasurer- 


I.L.P. delegation at the next 
treasurer. 


ship ; the LL.P. merely wanted to be logically correct 


Mr. MacDonald, 


he added, need not fear as Parliamentary leader that there 


in not itself giving him a nomination. 


would be any lack of loyalty on the part of the LL.P. 
So black, it seems, is a kind of grey, indeed very grey, 
in fact white. 

x * * 


Other the Leicester 
noting. The Capital Levy was virtually shelved and its 


events of Conference are worth 
place was taken by a proposal to raise £85,000,000 a vear 
incomes to 


the 
For what 


by inereasing the Income Tax on unearned 


6s. in the £. This tax was suggested, of course, by 
Labour members of the Colwyn Committee. 
the £85,000,000 to be used? 
the proposal of the Capital Levy came from the Labour 
the National Debt. Now 
all pretence that the Labour Party is concerned about 
the National Debt has been abandoned. Mr. Lees Smith, 


one of the members of the Colwyn Committee, declared 


purpose is Originally 


Party as a means of reducing 


that the money would be used for financing the Labour 
policy of “ Socialist expenditure.” Mr. Wallhead actually 
suggested that the National Debt should be repudiated. 
But Mr. E. F. Wise, 
proposals, icily pointed out that one result would be to 
make all bankrupt. This 
would certainly be unfortunate just when the Co-operators 


who knows the meaning of such 


the Co-operative Societies 


have affiliated themselves to the Labour Party. 
~ * # % 

Somebody else, not appeased by the relatively mild 
proposal for the nationalization of the banks, suggested 
that currency should be abolished and that the nation 
should return to barter. One that 
could be done for a few months just in order that those 
the humorous Bastiat 
from experience what the embarrassments of 
Mr. Keynes’s writings less than half digested 


almost wishes this 
learn 


barter 


who will not read should 


really are. 


are having some strange results. Even a member of 
the LL.P. would not formerly have said with a perfectly 


straight face that the printing press will give a Labour 


Government all the currency it wants. So grows. the 
doctrine of a managed currency. 
* x + * 
Berlin has opened a ‘* Week-end Exhibition.” This 


is a symptom of the general adoption in Germany of 
the British habit of the week-end, but Germany cultivates 
the with thoroughness 
solemnity. Inquiries were the 


pondent of the Times tells us, for all the 


movement characteristic and 


made, as Berlin corres- 


literature of 


the “ British week-end movement.” Astonishment was 
caused by the discovery that there was none. The 
British week-end has simply grown; in Germany it 


But for 
shall 


German particularism about the proper equipment for 


will be controlled. all that, we dare say that in 


a few years we have something to learn from 


the week-end. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent., on 

December 8rd, 1925. War 

Wednesday 102}; on Wednesday week 102 ; 

Funding Loan (4 per 

Wednesday week 86}; a 

31 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1 


a vear ago 75%. 


Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
a year ago 102, 
cent.) was on Wednesday 863: on 
year ago 86). Conversion Loan 
‘ 


5#3; on Wednesday week 


we 4 
40 is 
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Another Change in China 


rYXHE Red flags are coming down in China in places 

where only a few days ago they seemed to be the 
only safe flags to live under. China is, indeed, being 
almost more than true to type in the quickness of her 
changes. The Cantonese cause has been checked, if it 
has not actually suffered a serious rebuff; and the 
wisdom of the British Government in “ going slow ” 
until they were convinced that the Kuomintang would 
be able to speak for all China is now manifest. 

We do not record this transformation with any 
satisfaction. If what seemed likely a few months 
ago had come to pass, the situation would be much 
simpler than it is now. It then seemed probable 
that the Cantonese armies would overrun the greater 
part of China; that they would set up a Government 
at Nanking, even if they did not reach Peking itself, 
and that the Kuomintang would be so much the most 
powerful body in China that it would be possible to 
deal with it for all practical purposes as the Chinese 
Government. Such a simplification was not, however, to 
be. The truth is that the inherent, though partly hidden, 
weakness of the Cantonese system is threatening to wreck 
it sooner than any sober onlooker could have foreseen, 
That weakness has so often been indicated here that we 
need not enlarge upon it again. In brief, the Cantonese 
were content to use the propagandist resourcefulness of the 
Russian Bolshevists although they held no point of 
political faith in common with them. There could not, 
indeed, have been common ground, for the Chinese by 
disposition and tradition, so far from being Communists, 
are intense individualists. One sees their turn of mind 
displayed as much in their business life as in their religion ; 
in business they rely upon personal reputation and 
much personal direction, and in their religion they are 
respecters of authority and worshippers of the past 
just because it is the past. 

Now that the split has come, the new outlook is 
partly good and partly disquicting. It is good in so 
far as there is some severance from the inhuman and 
destructive policy of Bolshevism, but it is disquieting 
in so far as it suggests a further indefinite delay before 
it will be possible to deal with China as a whole. If 
the North, having saved itself from being conquered by 
the South, revives sufliciently to balance the South, 
there will be two rival powers in China in a stalemate, 
and it will be extremely ditlicult for the Powers to know 
how to deal with them. To deal with one alone would 
be called by the other “ taking sides.” If the stalemate 
lasted a long time, it might be necessary in the end to 
recognize both Governments and to make treaties with 
them independently. That, no doubt, would be incon- 
venien®. The best hope would be that the Chinese 
themselves should become sufliciently sensible of the 
inconvenience to achieve a kind of unity. 

We must not, however, look too far ahead. In China 
it is always true that sullicient for the day are the facts 
thereof. The facts at the moment are that General 
Chiang Kai-shek has definitely broken with Communism, 
has authorized the suppression of the Communists at 
Canton, Shanghai and many other places, and has set 


up a Nationalist and anti-Communist Government at 
Nanking. He has been communicating throygh inter- 
mediaries with his recent enemy Chang Tso-lin (the 


Manchurian War Lord and the present ruler of Peking) 
and the ebb and flow of military movements in the 
North South, 


neighbourhood of Prkow, where faces 


be better explained by these negotiations than 


seem to 


by any military success by cither side. Meanwhile 
Nanking declares war on Hankow, and Hankow declares 
war on Nanking. Chiang Kai-shek has been dismissed 
from the Commandership-in-Chief of the Cantonese armies 
and Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian general, takes his 
place. 

If Chang Tso-lin should really join forces with Chiang 
Kai-shek, Mr. Chen’s importance would begin to wane. 
Although Mr. Chen is still Red, and although there is ay 
intensification of Red violence in the territory where his 
writ runs, he seems to be rather more conscious than 
before that Bolshevism is a dangerous ally. Probably 
he has known all the time in secret that victories which 
are won by propaganda and by the mob law of Labour 
unions have no solid foundation, and, moreover, inflict 
such acute suffering on the commercial classes that their 
glamour must quickly wear off. He is therefore beginning 
to explain to Moscow that a Chinese revolutionary success 
must necessarily: be a success of the bourgeoisie and not of 
the proletariat. Moscow has solemnly been given to 
understand that the Dictatorship of the Democraey will 
have to be substituted for the Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat. 

Whatever may be the position of Mr. Chen a few 
weeks hence, he is still the Cantonese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and it is necessary to regard his reply to the 
Identic Note of the five Powers on the Nanking outrages 
as a document of official importance. His reply makes 
acceptance of the demands depend upon a great “ if.” 
He will submit 7f inquiry shall prove that the aecusations 
are true. Critics of the Government here are arguing 
that it is only right to consent to an impartial inquiry. 
Does not the meanest criminal, they ask, receive a fair 
trial based on the assumption that he is innocent till 
he is proved guilty ? This sounds extremely reasonable, 
and nobody could agree with it in principle more sincerely 
than we do. Nevertheless, when a man is tried for 
murder, he does not sit upon the bench. Mr. Chen 
apparently proposes that the court of inquiry should 
be partly composed of the murderers, or at least of the 
inspirers of the murderers. . 

If Mr. Chen had shown in his past negotiations with 
Great Britain that he desired to arrive at the truth and 
nothing but the truth, there would be something to be 
said for an inquiry, however unpromisingly conducted. 
But, to put it bluntly, Mr. Chen’s arguments have 
always been designed either to throw dust or to evade. 
Such mental processes are common in clever men of 
Eastern birth who have had a Western education and 
have learned to be at home among the niceties of legal 
and political language. In the present Reply to the 
Powers, for instance, Mr. Chen says that it has “ always 
been the policy of Kuomintang to protect foreigners.” 
Let us give Mr. Chen the credit for believing that. On 
our side, we can only look at the experiences of foreigners 
at Hankow, Kiukiang, Shanghai, Nanking and many 
other places in China. Facts must be our guide. It 
may be noted that Mr. Chen has promptly apologized 
to Moscow for the relatively trivial offence (committed 
by Chang Tso-lin) of raiding the Soviet Embassy, but 
that he withholds an apology and suggests intermin- 
able inquiry in regard to the horrible offences at 
Nanking. 

The reason why the Powers must insist upon satisfaction 
—though it may well become more practical to deal with 
some one other than Mr. Chen—is that the safety of all 
their nationals in dangerous parts of the world will depend 
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for many years to come upon the proof they give now 
that they really care for the lives and welfare of their 
own people. Insistence upon this point does not in 
any way detract from our sympathy with Chinese 
Nationalism. We can honestly say that nothing that 


has happened in any way lessens our desire that the good 
in Chinese Nationalism should be encouraged, and that 
the desired time may not be far away when it will be 
possible for foreigners to live in China without the 
protection of unequal treaties. 


How to Economize 


R. CHURCHILL’S way of meeting an cnormous 

N . deficit, though it surprised and pleased us all by 

its amazing cleverness, has rightly drawn more attention 

than ever to the need for national economy. His 
expedients cannot be repeated. His method of bringing 
taxation under Schedule A of the Income Tax from next 
year into this year will not serve again; nor will he 
be able to raid the Road Fund again while he is 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. The sobering truth is 
that, though the deficit will be made good this time 
by legerdemain, no new sources of revenue have been 
laid bare. Mr. Churchill counts, of course, on a trade 
revival, but we refuse to believe that any Unionist 
Government has become financially so demoralized as 
to let its credit rest normally upon an automatic expansion 
of revenue. 

On the present plan we are spending much more 
than we can see our way to raise from regular or 
legitimate revenue. What do the Government propose 
to do in this crisis? They propose to abolish three 
Departments and considerably reduce the entries into 
the Civil Service. This is something, but if the staffs 
of the three Departments are simply transferred to other 
Departments, the immediate saving will be very small 
indeed. Moreover, we have a strong suspicion that if 
the exporters of this country were consulted, they would 
decide by a majority that the Department of Overseas 
Trade has been more useful to them than any existing 
Department, By comparison with that Department the 
loss of the Ministry of Transport and the Mines Depart- 
ment would cause no mourning at all. No doubt the 
dismissal of staffs who believed that they were secure 
in their employment is a very unpleasant and invidious 
act, but this consideration does not apply to persons 
who have not yet entered the Civil Service. If the 
entries are cut down by the thousand, it will be found 
either that the work will be done just the same, or that 
work which cannot be done by a Civil Service as large 
as the nation can afford is not worth doing. 

There is no method of economy so salutary or so simple 
as that of deciding that there is only a certain amount to 
spend, and spreading that amount over the various items. 
Governments always begin at the wrong end by going 
through the items first and deciding what can or cannot be 
dispensed with. So few things can be dispensed with in 
theory that the sum arrived at in this way is bound to 
exceed the amount available. 

It is not, however, in the Civil Service, but in the 
Fighting Services, that we can look hopefully for great 
economies, Here is the real field for saving. We are 
told that it is extremely “ risky ” to cut down the Navy. 
We agree in a sense that it is a risk, but, on the principle 
that beggars cannot be choosers, we say that our problem 
is really to choose between risks and to prefer the 
smaller, Can any nation possibly accept a greater risk 
than that of insolvency ? That is the risk which we 
are accepting at present lightheartedly—as though it 
did not matter. The First Lord of the Admiralty tells 
us that, whereas we had a two-Power standard before 
the War, we now have only a one-Power standard. 
He thus hopes to acquire merit, Yet the one-Power 


standard costs more than the two-Power standard. No 
one argued more constantly or more anxiously in support 
of a large Navy than we did when we were conscious 
of the positive German menace. But against whom are 
we building now? The are all so exhausted 
that war on the grand scale is out of the question for 
several years. Even if the world’s finances would run 
to a great war, the nations are in such a frame of mind 
that they would not tolerate it. 

Under the League of Nations a sense of the convenience 
of arbitral settlements is taking the place of reliance 
upon the old-fashioned ultimatum. Every civilized 
nation knows now that if it attempted a mad dog policy 
and became a public danger, it would be sent to Coventry 
by all the other civilized nations. Its communications 
would be cut off; its trade would take a generation to 
recover from the wholesale boycott dictated by dis- 
approval and indignation. It seems, therefore, that we 
are maintaining a great Navy without any definite risks 


nations 


to insure against. We are told that, after all, we 
have got to police the Empire. That, too, is true, 


but what kind of new ship is needed for this police 


work? Is it the type of large cruiser, very expensive, 
which is being built now? We cannot believe that 
it is. 


Finally, we are told that as the work of the Pre- 
paratory Commission of the Disarmament Conference 
at Geneva has reached something like a deadlock, the 
chief argument of those who would save on the Fighting 
Services has been taken away from them. For our part, 
we have never believed that there was much prospect 
limitation of 

with unlike 
We hope 


against hope, of course, but even if the present Geneva 


of success in a plan for an all-round 


armaments, as the scheme compares like 


and no common denominator can be found. 


scheme should come to nothing, there is always the 
possibility of acting on the proposal of President Coolidge. 
Great Britain, the United States and Japan might agree 
among to further Naval limitation. Such 
an agreement would in itself amount to an understanding 


themselves 


that because we three accepted risks with our eyes 
open, none of the parties could look on unmoved if the 
others suffered from a disturber of the public peace. 
Incidentally, we could call off the Singapore scheme. 
Whatever happens, then, to the plan of the Preparatory 
Commission, we are not, and shall not be, justified in 
refusing to economize on the Navy. 

We would also economize on the Army. The Govern- 
ment, by a masterpicce of ironic action, have so far 
economized on the one military force which is economically 
managed and is capable of definite expansion —the 
Territorials, 

With a smaller Navy during the next few years, a 
smaller Army, and a much greater reliance upon the Air 
Force for Imperial police work by land, we could put 
an entirely new complexion upon these terrifying Budgets. 
And, in our judgment, our security would be not less 
but greater. For not only should we set an example 
which might be followed, but we should be building up 
the best in 


Jong run that any nation can possibly have. 


a financial reserve, which is defence the 
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Lessons of 


HE Registrar-General has taken six years to formu- 
late his conclusions regarding the Census of 1921, 
but his final Report, though belated, is of high importance. 
It makes us realize, to begin with, how thoroughly 
urbanized England and Wales have become. Four 
persons out of every five live in cities, towns or urban 
districts ; two persons out of every five live in the great 
cities. Furthermore, our vast population, numbering 
37,886,699 in 1921, is now denser than that of any other 
civilized country. We have 649 inhabitants for every 
square mile, or one for every acre. The bare figures show 
that the old rural England, which many of us subcon- 
sciously regard as still existing, is gone for ever. The 
revival of agriculture is desirable for many reasons, but 
the Census should remind us that the rural problem, 
however important, is not comparable in magnitude or 
urgency with the urban problems that affect four-fifths 
of our people. In William the Fourth’s day, when only 
one person in every three lived in a town, it was possible 
to give priority to questions of tenure and tillage. Even 
in 1851, when the proportion of town-dwellers had risen 
to a half, their needs might still be overlooked. But we 
are now compelled to recognize the overwhelming pre- 
dominance of the city or town, and to treat the countryside 
as an adjunct to the centres where most of our people 
live and work. This means, from a political standpoint, 
that the purely agricultural vote can no longer decide 
elections. On a wider view it illustrates the necessity for 
a thorough reconsideration of present methods of city 
government, upon which the welfare of so many millions 
depends. 
It has long been known that, as London—Cobbett’s 
“ Great Wen ”—spreads outward over the Home Counties, 
the population of its inner districts tends to decline. In 
1921 the difference between the day population and the 
night population of the City and the inner boroughs was 
over 800,000. This multitude, apart from shoppers, 
theatre-goers, and other casual travellers, has to be 
transported to and fro daily, often over long distances, 
between home and office or workshop. And as the years 
go by, the numbers thus to be moved must increase, to 
the confusion and despair of those who try to provide for 
the traflic. Here is a fundamental problem of modern 
city life which has yet to be faced in all its immensity. 
Queen Elizabeth tried to impose limits on the growth of 
London but failed. And even if some masterful states- 
man could encircle our Greater London with a broad belt 
of parks and fields, the transit question, with all that 
it means for a myriad workers, would remain for solution. 
There is a gleam of hope, as far as other places are con- 
cerned, in the Registrar-General’s remark that towns 
increase rapidly until they have a population of 100,000 
and afterwards grow more slowly. He infers that this 
round number “roughly marks a limit of effective 
aggregation beyond which the advantage of further 
accretion begins to be offset by counterbalancing 
disadvantages.” To put it simply, the inhabitants of a 
small town can get from one end of it to the other without 
much loss of time and can know all about its local affairs. 
Yet to impose an arbitrary check on the growth of the 
small towns would be diflicult, and would be contrary to 
the recent practice of Parliament which is always sanction- 
ing amalgamations and making large cities larger still. 
The growth of the urban population has necessarily 
aggravated the housing dilfliculty. It is somewhat 
surprising to learn, however, that the total number of 
habitable rooms, relative to the population, was greater 


ee, 


the Census 


in 1921 than in 1911. But the explanation is tha 
as the average family is now smaller and therefore ab} 
to pay more in rent, the small families have taken y) 
more of the available accommodation than they ha 
at the earlier date. The larger families have thus hee 
compelled to crowd into inadequate quarters. Therefoy,. 
we find that overcrowding—legally defined as existing 
when there are more than two occupants for cach rooy 
in a house—affected 9.6 per cent. of the people in 19 
as compared with 9.1 per cent. ten years before, | 
London the proportion of overcrowded persons wa 
sixteen per cent., and in Northumberland and Durham, 
where two-roomed and even one-roomed cottages ap 
all too common, the proportion rose to thirty per cept 
—a terrible figure which suggests all too clearly wh 
wild revolutionary doctrines find there a ready hearing 
Overcrowding is not solely an urban problem, but jj 
is most acute in our large cities, and neither there 1 
elsewhere will it be abolished merely by the building o 
new houses, since it is too often the direct outcome oj 
poverty and unemployment. 

In view of the stupendous responsibilities which t! 
nation has to shoulder, we cannot honestly share ¢) 
Registrar General’s satisfaction at the fact that ow 
population increased more rapidly, despite the War, 
than did the populations of other European countries 
which were also engaged in the conflict. We lost a 
million or more of our sailors and soldiers, and the birth- 
rate naturally fell during the War years. Yet, thanks 
to better sanitation, better medical attention, and better 
food, the civil population continued to grow, becaus 
the death-rate was steadily declining. It is, of course, 
a good thing that the expectation of life is now fa 
greater than ever before, and that child mortality 
particular has been reduced to a surprising exteut. 
In London a century and a half ago three-fourths of th 
children born died before they reached their fifth birth 
day. That terrible wastage of young life has long since 
been checked. But now that people live much: longe 
lives, on the average, than their forefathers did, \ 
may surely decline to lament over the steady fall in th 
birth-rate or the growing prevalence of the small family. 
It is stated in the Census Report that, for all marned 
men taken together, the average family consists of 1.27 
children apiece. Over forty-three per cent. of t! 
married men had no children under sixteen. Anoth 
twenty-three per cent. had only one child each. Even 
among miners, who are notably prolific, the averag 
family for each married man was only 1.82, while among 
the professional elass the average was only .. 4 
generation ago these figures would have occasioned 
grave misgiving. It was the custom then to lament 
over the declining birth-rate and the typical small 
family in France, and to compare the happier conditions 
of England. We are now slowly but surely reaching the 
same plane of national development as France attained 
half a century back, and we may well begin to sce that 
it has its beneficent side. This small and densely crowded 
country of ours cannot support a population much 
exceeding that which we have at present. Nor cat 
the average man, in an era of high prices and crushing 
taxation, bring up a large family in comfort. 

Lastly, we may draw attention to the two transitory 
but none the less serious results of the War, namely, 
the preponderance of middle-aged and old men and the 
very large surplus of women. It is pathetic to recall 
the talk of a few years back about the coming of youth 
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so re nee ere ee 


into power when, if the truth were known, youth had 
n x ; 
never less chance of being heard. Every year that 


passes helps us to understand more fully the extent to 
which our English youth was sacrificed in the War. 
Hundreds of thousands of the young men who would 


the 


and 


, =i : 
now be in their prime died on battlefield, and our 


prof: ssions, our mantiactures our trade are 


i ' 

eiffering for the loss. Moreover, those men were 
destined husbands of the women who must now remain 
1921 1,470 unmarried 


1.000 between th 


unwed. In there wer women 


jor every bachelors ages of thirty 
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women had risen in 


1,700,000. The 


The surplus of 


200.000 to 


hopes. 
from 1 
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of full suffrage 
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crant 


x, will merely accord with the 


i . “4 ° 
woinein are now Ih a Corsica rable Majoricy. 


xt twenty years or so public opinion will 


moulded by the women and by middle-aged men. After 
that, no doubt, the normal balance of ave and x will 


be restored. But the period of transition must hav 


special difliculties, social no less than economic and political. 


The Census is valuable beeause it warns us of these. 


Familiar Misquotations 


M JOURDAIN was astonished to find that he had 
dike been talking prose all his life without knowing 
it, Had he lived on this 


have proceede I, in due o 


Channel, he would 
doubt to 
prose of his was full 
half the 


are mveteral 


side of the 


mirse, to learn, no 


his profound ora that this 


P 
L2iioOUus 


of quotations from 
ooks in the language. 
quoters. We quote sh books we have 


never read proiy 


1 AT } 
know: nay, like M. Jourd 





’ 
iors Whose very hames we do not 
‘} $ wit} ao4 
oOLcenh QUOTE Without 


realizing that we : And vet we have 


the effrontery to turn our noses at anyone who 


up 


consciously applies to the affairs of this modern age 


some jewel of spe ech from the great writers of the past, 


and to snigger “‘ cliché,” “tag,” © vieur jeu.” 


$ 


It would be interesting to discover which is the most 


misquoted phrase in English Literature. Tam inclined to 


believe that it must be the last line of Milton’s “ Lycidas,” 
which so many people who should know much better 


> rsist in quoting as 


“To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures 


making miserable fine line. 


A short 


sketch of Shakespeare's Lady 


tate logy of a 


time ago I an interesting character 
Macbeth, in which occurred 
The 


perfectly well, I have no doubt, that Shakespeare 


the well-known phrase “ sticking point.” writer 
knew 
wrote 
rew your coura to the sticking plas 
but nine readers out of ten would have supposed * place 
to be a mere misprint for ** point.” 
Another author who has paid the penalty of greatness 
is Pop 
is a dangerous thing ” 
1s almost always quoted, nowadays, as 
A littl a dangerous thing 


the be 
admitted that the popular version is less priggish than 


. ‘ ‘ 
knowl age 18 


Science is substituted for classics. It must 


the original, but it plays havoc with the second line of 
the couplet. 
Butler’s “* Hudibras ” 


in these days, but it is a mine of good things. 
the best 


is more often mentioned than read 
One of 
known 1s 


against 


* He that complies 


his will 
m. still.” 


f } ov opinit 
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vy undergoes a strange transformation into 
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Is of the ame ot 


ineced against his will 


inion still 


is shit er nonsense, 
plain cnough. A 


more to our 


although the underlying idea is 
scntiment which appealed, perhaps 
erandfathers than to ourselves is 
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Alexander's Feas does not. Dryden wrote 


Pity melts mind to love.” 


Thom Southerne (1660 to 1746) has 





‘Pity’s akin to love,” 
os , 
but we cannot shelter oul ves | hia hil \j iis. 
quote Dryden; we do not quot uthei 
It must be grimly exasperating to an author to 3 ct 
that posterity will, in all p! babilit } to read his 
mraste rpieces, but wil Le rciy 17 OL 1S b tl nes 
. ' 
and misuse them! 
teal! lo b tney mea and, ¢ 1 \ \ i ‘ 
thoughts as gypsies do stolen | isl »* them to 
"em pass for their own 
Sir Fretful Plagiary, in his righteous wrath, ¢ 104 
refrain from pilfering and misquoting lines :—- 
Like Gypst lest il olen brat } 
Defacine first, then laimin or | 
But our consciences are clear on tl point. Ou 
weakness is rather that of the poor relations or nimble 


friends of the great. We do 


> 


4 : r ‘ * 1 
originators of our purple patches vay, we make hast 
to ayvow that they are borrows 1, in the hope of inducing 


that with the 
aristocracy of literature is far more intimate than it 
Bas. 


our audienee to believe our acquaintance 


really is. We may even achieve a reputation for having 
read their works by the judicious use of a few trite 


quotations of half a dozen words each! 

More of our familiar and everyday quotations come, 
as everyone knows, from the Bible than from any other 
many pl 
have the 


origin in Holy Writ which they cannot es! 


source. But, curiously enough, us aphorisms 
strength of an 


lich 
ablish. 


hee me household words on 


] (which, 


source as 


“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb ” 
such a 


Sentimental Journe 


in fact, from very unbiblical 
Sterne’s Y) Sally | 
merciful to his beast,’ “* Not 
* Fish in troubled 


Bible by most of us, while 


comes 
merciful man is 


lost, but gone before, 


tributed to the 


vith the skin 


waters,’ would be at 
I am escaped 
of my teeth,” which actually occurs in the Book of Job, 
would probably be fathered on Shakespeare. 

of quotatio is 


For 


ah expre: sion as ** Old 


The student of the natural history 
continually meeting fresh surprises. instance, who 
would have thought that such 
women of both sexes,” which might, perhaps, have come 





out of one of Disracli’s novels, but belongs, one would 
say, more prope rly to the Nn il tik Ss of the last ¢ nfury, 
was written by an author who died r 150 years ago ? 
And vet it occurs in 7'ri fra Sh Zi ly. An l Allite: ition s 
Artful Aid,” which ought, according to all the laws of 
probability, to be found im P pe ’s E j » Crit my, 


; ; ; : 

comes from an otherwise forgotten poem of Churchill. 
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save us the trouble of thinking for ourselves, until they 
become :— 

“Staled by frequence, shrunk by usage into commonest 
commonplace.” 

There is a certain element of meanness and ingratitude 
in our behaviour. Ordinary decency, one would think, 
should impel us to consider and appreciate the gems 
which we borrow from our forefathers. It is true that 
the very greatest passages in our literature have escaped 
such ignoble use. Such phrases as :-— 

“Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars,” 
or those marvellous lines in the middle of the fourth 
Act of The Tempest, to choose at random, do not lend 
themselves easily to quotation. But this docs not 
exonerate us. We would profane them if we could! 

The meanness lies in the manner of our borrowing, 
not in the act itself, for, as Emerson says, “ There are 
great ways of borrowing.” 


D. Il. 


A Propos de la Mode Féminine 


] E couturier moderne n’est pas un personnage banal. 
4 Il doit étre 4 la fois un historien, un philosophe, un 
homme de goit et un psychologue, s‘il veut exercer une 
influence sur les femmes de son temps. Et nous savons le 
réle préponderant qu'il joue dans notre vie moderne, 
a Paris et ailleurs. 

Il semble cependant qu’a Paris plus qu’ailleurs la 
mode et la couture jouissent d’un plus grand prestige. 

Ici, nous avons le culte des souvenirs et du_ passé. 
Nous puisons le plus pur de nos traditions dans nos 
richesses artistiques; et notre talent consiste a savoir 
moderniser le passé et tout ce qu'il nous a légué. 

Dans cette ambiance d’harmoniec, les grands couturiers, 
princes de la frivolité, sont 4 nos yeux de grands artistes, 
créateurs et novateurs qu’on ne peut confondre avee 
ceux qui copient la mode, la déforment ct la vulgarisent. 

L’histoire de la mode est un ¢terne! reeommencement 
qui sait s’adapter aux circonstances. 

Les ¢trangers finissent toujours par aimer Paris. 
Paris les aime aussi; ne sont-ils pas pour nous des amis 
précicux qui nous apportent les idées du dehors, nous 
familiarisent avee les civilisations extérieures et nous 
permettent d’avoir des idées plus ouvertes et une vision 
plus exacte de Phumanité? Aussi Paris a pris peu a 
peu un air cosmopolite, mais gardant une personnalité 
vivante et profonde dans le domaine des arts, des 
élégances féminines et des modes. 

Un fait capital; c’est aujourd’hui Je triomphe de la 
ligne, parce que la ligne, c’est la grace ct la sveltesse, et 
parce que la ligne parait confondre les femmes jeunes et 
celles qui le sont moins. 

Et pour assurer le triomphe de la ligne, la femme a 
recours aux couturiers et aux ¢lectriciens. La science 
et lTingéniosité humaine ont découvert le moyen 
d’atténuer, de corriger les laideurs. Les femmes laides 
nont plus d’excuse, celles qui vieillissent ont tort. Ne 
sait-on pas qu'il existe des substituts de beauté, ott la 
disgrace se corrige, of le fardeau des ans devient léger. 
Belle idée ! n’est-ce pas, Mesdames, car dire a une femme 
quwelle est belle, c'est devenir son esclave, mais lui pro- 
curer la beauté, c’est devenir son maitre. 

Le couturier sait tout cela. II sait aussi que les jeunes 
femmes et leurs méres ont souvent la méme existence et 
qu il faut 4 tout prix soigner le décor. I] doit parfois étre 
génial dans ses inventions et ses combinaisons pour 
permettre 4 une dame d'un Age certain de danser, sans 
¢tre ridicule, avee un jeune homme. Nous ne sommes 


ae 


aS 
plus au temps ott les jeunes femmes portaient deg yo] 
de linon, et leurs méres des tissus somptueux. 

Le sport a eu une influence décisive dans le domaine 
de la mode. 

Et c’est pourquoi les femmes ont résolu de porter deg 
jupes courtes et de couper leurs cheveux. Que ce soit 
notre gout ou non, nous devons accepter cette révolution, 
car nous devons marcher avec notre temps, sous peine 
détre des objets de vitrine et de perdre toute influeng 
sur notre ¢Cpoque. 


5 


Je suis done devenu un partisan des cheveux courts 
pour les femmes minces. Je ne le suis pas pour les femmes 
fortes, dont les cous larges et soufflés sont plus affreyy 
encore avec les cheveux courts. 

Je ne crois pas au retour des cheveux longs ; mais je 
crois 4 Pavénement des perruques. Cela permettrait aux 
femmes d’étre sportives avec leurs cheveux courts, |e 
matin, et décentes, le soir, avee des robes de bal ou de 
eérémonie. Qu’elles soient des petites femmes, des 
espéces de garcons, le matin—parfait! Mais qu'elle 
soient des dames, le soir, capables de porter des rob: 
de cour, d’apparat et des diadémes. 

Les coiffeurs d’ailleurs n’ont rien inventé; la reine 
Marie-Antoinette, le Iendemain de ses couches, avait 
coupé ses cheveux, et aussit6t toutes les femmes firent 
de méme, et cela s’appelait se coiffer ‘a la Sacrifice,” 
comme nous disions, il y a deux ans, “a la fidvre 
typhoide”’; mais elles curent la sagesse, avec leurs cheveux 
coupés, de faire confectionner des perruques. 

On ne saurait aujourd’hui toucher a la ligne de la femme, 
c’est sa grace et sa simplesse. C’est le triomphe du drapé, 
du style antique. Les femmes veulent marcher, courir, 
faire du sport. Rien ne suurait les géner; la nature 
reprend ses droits. 

On ne peut nier l'élégance de la simplicité moderne. 
On ne saurait imaginer une telle magie dans kes 
*“ensembles,” toujours trés en faveur: un mém 
manteau pouvant se porter alternativement avec cing ou 
six robes dont la couleur convient a telle circonstance ou 
a tel état dame, du bleu porcelaine, du crépe de chine 
imprimé, du saxe modernisé avec un manteau droit de 
Kasha—c’est aussi un ensemble “ smoking,” mais 
féminisé a souhait, aux revers trianeulaires, aux manches 
raglan, manteau drapant tour A tour une robe de foulard 
a pois, de marocain et satin, inijprimée @arabesques, soit 
encore du erépe de chine, avee de gros bouquets de 
fleurs. C'est le probléme réalisé: Ja beauté et la raison 
li¢es dans un mariage @inclination (ove match). 

En promenade, aux courses, en voyage, les femmes 
portent du erépe de chine violette ct gris, du erépe georgette 
pailleté, aux dessins de coromandel, du jersey ou du 
chale formant cape brodée de fils roses, argent et or. 

L’opposition des coloris forme un ensemble séduisant, 
qui s‘harmonise avec le ciel bleu, mauve ou gris, dans wi 
décor de Jambris ou de fleurs. 

Le miracle est d’assortir le chapeau a la toilette; un 
chapeau petit, simple, malicieux, telle une corolle sur we 
tige élancée—et vous étes, Mesdames, métamorphos¢es, 
avee tous les attributs de la beauté, coiffées, drapées, 
petit sac de “Jouvence” a la main et une ombrelle 
Second Empire portant 4 son pommeau une petite glace 
qui vous prouvera que vous étes belles et prétes a conquert 
le monde et les hommes. 

Tout s’enchaine ! La mode actuelle est justement faite 
pour les danses modernes. 

La robe est désormais une gaine qui ne permet plus de 
se balancer, de faire des révérences, de danser la pavane, 
On v'imagine pas des femmes en crinoline dansant le 
“ Charleston ”; ce serait un scandale! On a aujourd’ hu 
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— 
compris qu'une attitude est aussi élégante qu’un mouve- 
ment, et que dans la danse, la ligne avait son importance. 

Et tandis que nous vivons dans les préoccupations 
constantes, dans Vincertitude du lendemain, V’élégance 
féminine de Paris demeure souveraine ! 

Tout & coup, un bruit de moteur! c'est la réalité 
présente ! le vertige ! 

Les joyeuses rues de Paris nous offrent un spectacle 
saisissant. Certaines femmes nous étonnent ! Ni voiture, 
ni bijoux, mais qu’importe! A pied, marchant vite et 
sans ornements, elles donnent cependant impression 
d'etre de véritables reines de l’élégance. Leur costume 
et pourtant un pli, un 


la vie! le mouvement! 


est d'une rigoureuse simplicité ; 
ruban, une fleur lui donnent une Ame particuliére. 

(es femmes du monde ou ces mannequins, au Bois de 
Boulogne, rue de la Paix, Avenue des Champs-Elysées, 
ne sont-elles pas exposition vivante de la mode de Paris ? 
Elles sont bien lembléme du commerce de luxe et de la 
frivolité. 

(‘est Paris qui passe dans un sourire, une plume, une 
dentelle, dans une ambiance d’insouciance, de tendresse 


ct d'élégance. ANDRE DE FouQuticereEs. 


The Death of the Devil 


TT was a stifling afternoon in April at the beginning of 

the pig-sticking. Dust-whirls danced on the maidan ; 
leaves and branches stirred to a breeze that was almost 
too hot to breathe. 
Jack and I. 


The beaters were tapping their slow way through 


a 


We are waiting for a pig to break, 


Ratmuegri Bagh, where the heavy boar recline in the 
green shade of bamboos, wallowing with their wives 
and their gold-and-black-banded infants, careless, cool, 
domesticated. We were some two hundred yards away, 


under a kihr’s shade. Came the vap of Majira, a beater’s 
dog, which was a sound of happy omen, for it meant that 
a sounder was afoot. The Devil (my clean-bred waler) 
lifted his beautiful head, nostrils wide, ears cocked ; Jack 


and Lashk- 


man Piari (the small she-elephant who carried our ice and 


stared into the covert with his field-glasses ; 


drink) crashed through the line to the place where Majira 


gave tongue. There was a sudden babel of voices, 


followed by an equally sudden silence. Two peacock 
pranced into the glare and flapped back to the village. 
Silence again. Then one, two, three, came the sounders, 
with a dozen pig in each. 
- * * se 
The maidan seems black with boar, streaming towards 
But we don’t mount yet, for the quarry 


must break clear of covert. The Devil is Charlestoning 


the canal. 


round and round impatient. Majira scutters yelping 
from the bush in full ery, her little dachsund legs in 
Lashkman 


yellow turban in case we haven’t seen the six rideable 


hopeless pursuit. Piari’s mahout waves a 
boar that are under our noses and their two score kindred, 

A nod to Jack, and we're off. He is after a lonely red 
boar who has gone up the canal towards the irrigation 
bungalow. My boar, on the contrary, goes down stream, 
heading for a covert two miles away. When he sees 
me he jinks sharply to the left and through some vile 
road-menders’ pits. He stumbles, grunts, recovers him- 
self in a rage, and goes on in a cloud of dust. 
The Devil within his stride. He has 


rounded up stock in the days of his colthood, and can 


keeps well 
put his feet down as cleverly as any man; in spite of 
Le ‘ ‘ 
this he Beyond the pits there is 
a mile of pretty open country, then a dark patch of 


is on his knees once. 


brushwood (jhow), then an arm of the Jumna, and beyond, 
across the river, sanctuary for the hunted in a big forest. 


A fast horse like The Devil can catch a pig in a mile— 
but only just. My boar is tall and lean, an athlete 
among the urban populace of the lush bamboo thickets 
of Ratmugri, perhaps, or a traveller from the Kadir 
country, perhaps. What a glorious gallop it is! The 
Devil eats up the open going with his easy stride; he 
shortens it on his own account suddenly, and, before I have 
time to wonder why, an irrigation cut looms up and is left 
behind, as if it had been a water-jump on a racecourse. 
We are both in a muck of sweat (the temperature is 
100° F. in the shade) and the boar is blown too. As 
we come on terms with him, I can see by his wicked 
eye that he means to fight and not to fly. 

He stops with mouth a little open, lips snarling. I 
gather The Devil with leg and rein, and feel his heart 
thump, thump against my boot. 
boar turns on us. 
a wrench. 


Invisibly quick, the 
Two woof-woofs, a jar, a scrunch, 
I have speared, but badly. My steel must have 
struck his skull and glanced across his shoulder. I 
turn The Devil with an oath and an unkind hand on 
the bit. He is a handful when charged, for he thinks 
he should do some of the killing himself, with his forefect. 
That’s the worst of thinking— horses shouldn’t do it. 
The boar is half stunned. But he shakes himself and 
comes on again, like the gallant chap he is. At the 
last moment, however, he changes his plans, not from 
We are at the edge 
We are round as if 


fear, but because the river is close. 
of the jhow now ; he jinks into it. 
on a polo field; but even so, the boar has gained six 
lengths. I can hear him panting towards the Jumna 
and see the ridge of his black back thrusting through a 
sea of scrub. 

He can’t make it. He's beat. 
vet the boar is too noble for pity. 


Almost I’m 
We're level. 
Only just in the nick of time do 
I’ve struck 


sorry, 
I can 
see his angry eve. 
I get my spear down to meet his charge. 
He slews and bites at the shaft. 
Why doesn’t The Devil 


Now he’s clipped the boar on the snout 


him rather far back. 
His breath is hot on my hand. 
stand still ? 


with his off forefoot—a right to the jaw 


> 


and also he 
has splintered my spear! 

There is a scuffle underneath. The boar has rolled 
over. And The Devil is passaging away sideways, with a 
jerky, unnatural step. Something wrong ? My poor Devil! 


* * * * 
I had killed my horse as well as the boar. As we 
fell together in a heap, I knew it instinctively. The 


spear had transfixed the pig, splintered, and a foot of 
jagged shaft had entered The Devil's belly, close to the girth. 

If only Lashkman Piari had been visible! But she 
was miles away with the stimulants and the medicine 
chest. We three were alone in the great plains, where 
Siva, Destroyer of Forms, is king. 
pale steel sky. 


Alone, save for some 
kites, circling in the They had seen, 
ang knew. . . . 
The boar was dead. My friend lay dying. The long, 
clean limbs that had been stretched just now in full 
career were moving still, but slowly, as he struggled 
For a moment he held his proud head 
Then, 


before my eyes, his muzzle shrank, his teeth bared, his 


from his side. 
up, looking over the world for the last time. 
eyes dimmed. Suddenly, irrevocably, his fleetness and 
pride had turned to dust. With a jolly whinny, as if 
his master had brought him corn, his spirit passed. 

* * * * 

If I have a soul, The Devil has one too. Perhaps I 
shall meet him, across that other Jumna where Charon 
plies. Meanwhile, I 
fetlocks mounted as an inkstand here in London. 

F. Yeats-Brown, 


have had one of his four white 
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The Art of Attaining High 
Health 


She account in a recent Spectator of the benefits of 
Fasting opens up such a vista of economy in all 
that the most sluggish ambition must be 
stirred ! Moreover, the simple life seems at last within 
our reach, for the cook ean now have her holiday while 
the family fasts, and an occasional outing whenever she 
pleases—-all the better for everyone. 

The present writer once met an old gentleman of over 
ninety who was living with gusto on bread and water. He 
claimed to have cured himself thereby of rheumatism, 
and said that he had only given up sleeping out of doors 
because his servants disliked having to dry his bedding 


directions 


after rain. 
good long walk at the end, seemed nothing to him, and 


A drive in a dog-cart of some miles, with a 


his gaiecty was infectious. 

Lovers of George Herbert will undoubtedly remember his 
translation of Cornaro’s Treatise on Sobriciy. Most people 
know of this Venetian nobleman, who was intemperate in 
youth and near to death when he discovered the virtues of 
abstinence and sobriety, living thereby to the age of 
ninety-cight. His story, written at the age of cighty-two, 
is enough to make the most confirmed bon vivant in love 
with “temperance,” but as it is so easily accessible 
I will refrain from quotation; I may, however, safely 
introduce another instance, probably less well known than 
Cornare, of a confirmed and triumphant “ temperance ” 
enthusiast. Thos. Walker, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, barrister-at-law and a London police magis- 
trate, flourished (very literally) in the early ‘thirties of 
last century. He wrote and issued, at irregular intervals, 
a periodical called The Original, containing a whole series 
of articles on “ The Art of Attaining High Health ” ; 
and, albeit his standard of abstemiousness was by no 
means so heroic as Cornaro’s, the benefits derived from 
it appear to have been quite equally remarkable. 

Here is his account of the inception of his enterprise, 
calculated by its simplicity at once to enlist our sym- 
pathies. After a childhood and youth of habitual ill- 
health, ** At last,” he writes, “* one day when I had shut 
myself up in the country and was reading with great 
attention Cicero’s De Oratore, I quite 
forget what—suggested to me the expediency of making 
the improvement of my health my study. I rose from 
my book, stood bolt upright, and determined to be well.” 

The results of this bold resolve are best also told in his 


some passage 


own words :— 

‘In pursuance of my resolution, [ tried many extremes, was 
guilty of many absurdities and committed many errors, amidst 
the remonstrances and ridicule of those around me. I persevered 
nevertheless, and it is now, L believe, full sixteen years since I 
have had any medical advice, or taken any medicine, or anything 
whatever by way of medicine. During that period I have lived 
constant!y in the world, for the last six years in London without 
ever being absent during any one whole week, and I have never 
foregone a single engagement of business or pleasure or been confined 
one hour, with the exception of two days in the country from over 
exertion.” 

London for six years on end, with no need of a summer 
holiday ! And the strenuous calling of a police magis- 
trate! A simplified life indeed. This was not all :— 

‘For nine years I have worn neither great-coat nor cloak, 
though | ride and walk at all hours and in all weathers. My dress 
has been the same in summer and winter, my undergarments 
being single and only of cotton, and 1] am always lightly shod.” 

Here follows what we might, if sceptically inclined, 
expect, namely, a reference to colds. But mark the sublime 
indifference with which these—normally—heavy inflic- 
tions are regarded: “* The only inconvenience I suffer is 
occasionally from colds; but with a little more care I 





Le 


could entirely prevent them, or, if I took the trouble» 
(italics are the writer’s) “* 1 could remove the most severe 
in four-and-twenty hours.” At this point, who would 
not become Mr, Walker’s disciple ? 

The joys of health seem to have leapt to their zenith 
for him in the first few months of his quest :—- 


“It was now the middle of a very fine summer, and I wag 
residing at home in the country, alone with my mother, who wag 
aremarkably easy and accommodating person ’’ (there is an engaging 
account of this admirable mother in a later number of Thy 
Original),** and to the contentment she inspired me with, I attribute 
a good deal of the extraordinary state I arrived at. She used 
frequently to say she could not help looking at me, my features 
were sochanged. Indeed, I felt a different being, light and vigorous 
with all my senses sharpened. I enioyed an absolutely glowing 
existence. I cannot help mentioning two or three instances, jn 
proot of my state, though I dare say they will appear almost 
ridiculous, but they are nevertheless true.” 

And now our wistful gaze beholds economies pot 
merely in clothes and colds and summer holidays, but in 
laundry bills apart from pocket-handkerchiefs, and even 
in soap (how will great advertisers regard Perfeet Health ?) 
For :— 

“ Tt seems that from the surface of an animal in pericct health, 
there is an active exhalation going on, which repels impurity; 


for when | walked on the dustiest roads, not only my feet, but even 


my stockings. remained free from dust. By way of experiment, 
I did not wash my face for a week, nor did anyone see, nor I feel, 
any difference. . 

And the secret of this heatitude ? 
though it too commonly cludes us. 


So simple, after all, 


** After making many blunders, I discovered that I had fallen 
into the great but, | believe, common error of thinking how much 
food I could take in order to make myself strong, rather than how 
much I could digest to make myself well. This is the golden 
rule—Content the stomach and the stomach will content you.” 


And a very good rule too! 
C. A. E, 


The Cherry Tree 


FTER having observed their behaviour—at first 
4 with amazement and later merely with detached 
awe—during the great earthquake of 1925, I had come 
to believe that the Japanese could never get really 
flustered over anything. Threading my way gingerly 
through the wreckage of Yokohama—-what was left of 
the city still in flames, the ground still opening occasionally 
before one’s feet, cracking, spurting blue flames into the 
foetid air as though some monstrous, fire-breathing mole 
I had seen the 
cheerful, Bank 
Holiday-like groups, talking and laughing, and I had 
thereupon decided that they were cither crazy or simply 
If earth- 
quake, fire, death could not upset them, what could? 
And then in the spring, while [ was wandering in the 
mountain valleys of Matsumoto, suddenly the clouds of 
the cherry-blossom descended on the land like an enchant- 


were presently about to break surface 


homeless people standing about’ in 


quite incapable of being emotionally stirred. 


ment of fairy wings, 1 made the acquaintance of Shimaru 
in his hill-top garden, and all my pet theories about the 
Japanese went up, more or less, in a smoke of shell-pink 
petals. 

As I soon realized, Shimaru was in no essential way 
different from the majority of his countrymen, those 
other aloof dwellers in their little wooden huts among 
the flower-dazzled but he could speak 
English— at one time, so he told me, he had been a clerk 
in a Tokyo shipping company—-and before I had _ been 
installed at the lakeside inn many hours a note was 
handed to me requesting “‘ the English stranger to step 
a few short walks up the hill at the heels of my little 
daughter, who brings this message.” So it was not long 
before Shimaru and I were fast friends, drinking tepid 
saké out of shallow, cowslip-coloured cups in the hill-top 


mountains ; 
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cherry-garden. Two days later Shimaru’s double- 
flowering pink cherry tree broke into full blossom, and 
J was invited to share in the cclebrations—an honour 
the significance of which I was not, perhaps, fully aware 
of at the time. 

It was then that I had to revise my theories about 
the Japanese. 

The afternoon was full of swallows’ wings and bird- 
song, and silvery with flying rain, but it was warm, and, 
sitting cross-legged on the woven mats which were 
produced silently from nowhere by Shimaru’s daughter, 
we were able to our saké out of doors. The 
mats were spread out on the green grass below the 
cherry-tree, and there we sat, sipping thoughtfully, 
looking out over woods and orchards to the further hills. 
“The only thing missing,” I told myself in a half-dream, 
“is a huge, shimmering fish with a curly tail, in the 
act of leaping, in a swirl of golden bubbles and rainbow 
lights, from the waters of the lake yonder. Then I 
should know for certain that I am not really alive at 
all, but belong to one of those prints of ‘old Japan’ 
An enormous, dusty bee 


** discuss ”’ 


7? 


that one sees everywhere. 
settled on my cup, we sipped a little saké together— 
saké, which is made of heaven knows what and tastes 
like a mixture of furniture polish and mulligatawny 
soup—and I looked out of the corner of my cye at 
Shimaru, fully expecting to find him asleep, or, at any 
rate, nodding happily under the genial influence of the 
national liquor. He was not only more widely awake, 
however, than I had yet seen him, but he was quivering 
with suppressed excitement, like a hunting cat about 
to spring upon fledgelings in the leaves. 

Delicately he drank a little saké, and turned to me 
with a splutter of laughter, jabbered something in 
Japanese, recollected to whom he was speaking (his 
wifortunate friend ** MacScoto,” who, apparently, knew 
hut the one language), and fluttered his hands upwards 
ina gesture of mingled admiration and despair. “* You 
see him?” he cried ; ** You see him, my dancing cherry- 
tre? All the winter I wait, I watch her budding. 
And then the bees come, and the butterilies all coloured, 
purple, red, gold, and the birds—they fly to her! Yes. 
Andnow! She is like a young girl. My cherry-blossom 
lower!” After which outburst Shimaru forgot my 
as well he might: for what did I know of 
and addressed himself exclusively 


existence 
such an exaltation ? 
to his cherry-tree. 

He talked to it all that April afternoon, in the wind 
and glittering rain, till the cold woke him from his 
trance. He talked to it feverishly, chattered and 
muttered to it, wrote a poem to it, marked the flight 
of every bird and bee among its fluttering petals, and 
chanted a low accompaniment to their songs. And 
then, when the sun went down, he hung three orange 
lanterns on its lower branches, bowed very low and 
reverently, and nodded affably to me as though I had 
just appeared, like another swallow, from the skies. 
(Shimaru was on nodding terms with all the swallows 
of that neighbourhood.) ‘I think,” he said, “ we will 
go in now and drink one little cup of saké to bring him 
good luck, my cherry-tree, and peaceful slumbers on 
this moonlight night.” 

The next day the whole village went singing mad 
inder the cherry-blossom, till at nightfall a young poet, 
drunk, not with saké—for that is but a mild potion 
fter all—but with the splendour of the cherry-misted 
world, leapt into the lake to gather the reflections of 
the hanging lanterns—and found them, where he lies even 
yet, deep down among the water-lily roots. 


Hamisu Mac aren, 


New Gramophone 
Records 


UNbDOUBTEDLY the most outstanding feature of the Becthoven 
Centenary has been the activity of the gramophone com- 
panies. To a large extent, the Centenary has been an affair 
of records and reproductions, and while we could have wished 
that some of the pureiy commercial paragraphs in this con- 
nexion had Leen suppressed, we can feel nothing but the 
warmest gratitude for the meticulous care which the com- 
panies have devoted to the various performances. 

*Ilis Master's Voice.”’—In my own opinion the finest of the 
II.M.V. reproductions is the Violin Concerto (Opus 61) played 
by Kreisler and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Dr, 
Leo Blech. It is possible to bring the criticism that the solo 
part is made to stand out too sharply, but for sheer brilliancy 
and dignity I have never heard a gramophone performance to 
equal it. On the odd side Kreisler plays the Adagio from 
Bach’s Partita in G minor, and draws upon the whole fund 
of his technical resources. 

The Virtuoso String Quartet play Opus 18, No. 6, the third 
Rasoumovsky, and Opus 127. In spite of faulty intonation in 
the first violin part at the beginning, the Rasoumovsky is the 
best of these performances, although in all three the ensemble 
is well compounded and retained. ‘The wonderful Opus 127 
has proved too elusive for these players. It is a conscientious 
attempt, and the variations mark a high attainment in 
quartet-playing, but on the whole the interpretation lacks 
subtlety and eloquence. 

Of the symphonies, the most notable achievement is the 
** Choral’’ conducted by Albert Coates—a magnificent en- 
counter. The Scherzo is so vital that almost I was persuaded 
that I was in immediate contact with the performance. The 
choral work, too, is firm and well knit, and not a mere con- 
fusion of emphatic sounds. Of course, we expect too much 
if we hope to hear the words. Beethoven was not thinking of 
clear enunciation here—only of cumulative effect. 

Coates also gives a vigorous performance of the Evoica 
Symphony. Lamond plays the Sonata Pathétique in his 
most idealistic manner. The benefits of the new electric 
process are very evident in his two double-sided records. 

* Columbia.”’-—This Company has spared no pains to make 
the Centenary a landmark in the history of mechanical 
music. An advisory body was appointed for the occasion, 
and it is interesting to note that among the members are three 
Bishops. We conclude from this that no stone has been left 
unturned ; certainly no work of importance has been left un- 
recorded. Very soon all the quartets (played by the Lener 
group) and the symphonies will be available. After the 
memorable Beethoven concerts given by the Lener players, 
their records will be eagerly awaited, more especially those 
embodying the last quartets. One of the deepest of all the 
impressions I have received in the concert-hall is the playing 
of the slow movement of Opus 131 at one of the last of the 
Lener concerts. It was a mirage of lovely sound, which lured 
one on to follow and follow and then melted into thin air. 
Among the conductors engaged for the Symphonies are 
Henschel (No. 1), Beecham (No. 2), Wood (No. 3), Harty 
(No. 4), and Weingartner (Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8). The ‘** Choral ”’ 
Symphony has already been issued by this Company, and 
reviewed in these columns. Among the other works which 
have been recorded are the Kreutzer Sonata (a clean, straight- 
forward performance by Sammons and Murdoch) and the 
fine B flat Trio, Opus 97. 

** Vocalion.’’—-Records of the speaking voice are rarely 
satisfactory. This Company has issued a double-sided record 
of the “ Fall of Wolsey,’ spoken by Mr. Henry Baynton 
(Wolsey) and Mr. Max Gayton (Cromwell). The reproduction 
of the voices is admirable in every way ; even the problem of 
sibilants is considerably diminished. It is all the more dis- 
appointing, therefore, that the speaking is undistinguished. 
Unimportant words are given an unwarranted significance, 
and the rhythm of the lines is constantly broken by some 
meaningless point of interpretation. In addition there are 
many curious perversions of vowel-sounds. 

Basin MAINE, 
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Correspondence 


A LeTTerR FROM THE Riviera. 

[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sirn,—In spite of early forcbodings, the Riviera season is 
racketing to its end much as usual, Lent duly observed 
with the customary penitences of galas, fétes and battles of 
flowers, operas, dances and sporting competitions of every 
kind. The chief difficulty is to invent for Mi-Caréme and 
Easter something to make them more festal than the preceding 
days of mourning. 

One hears complaints that hotels—and especially the 
more expensive—have never filled; and shopkeepers who 
cater to the tastes of wealthier visitors talk lugubriously ; 
but since the middle of February there have undoubtedly 
been an enormous number of people here, including, as 
the Press abundantly informs us, a respectable proportion 
of the Royal Families and aristocracy of most European 
countries, besides a sufliciency of “ milliardaires” from 
both Americas. 

And yet ... And yet...! 

Presumably it is only what is happening all over the 
world ; but, in spite of Kings and Princes, Dukes—Grand 
or otherwise—and much money, the Riviera in these last 
few years has become amazingly, let us say, democratized. 
(That is a prettier word than vulgarized.) ‘The Countesses 
who, if old writers are to be believed, used to gamble at Monte 
Carlo with so disdainful an air among subdued murmurs 
from the well-dressed throng have vanished. In_ place 
of them, in the * kitchen ”’-—or public rooms—the mob that 
surges round the tables is discouragingly unappetising and 
the atmosphere fetid almost beyond imagination. The 
Salle Privée is worse than the public rooms were seven years 
ago. Even the Sporting Club seems, in practice, to have 
relaxed the social qualifications which used to be insisted 
The most fashionable, or least squalid—- 
gambling is now to be 


on for admission. 
as well as, probably, the highest 
found in the baccarat rooms, and, especially, in Cannes, 
But even the baccarat rooms are getting crowded, like the 
golf courses, tennis clubs, and everything Cannes 
alone among the larger towns seems to have the trick of 


else. 


somehow keeping a certain air of gentility and good breeding 
in face of the submerging hordes; and, though the town 
is growing at a stupendous pace, yet with its polo, its yachts, 
and Lord Derby’s exclusive golf course at Mougins, it seems 
likely to hold and inerease its lead. 

Climatically this season has not been one of the best. 
My diary tells me that only on twelve days has there been 
rain in the daytime since the beginning of December, which 
comes to about the accepted average of three wet days in 
every month. We have had our share of sunshine, therefore ; 
but with it has been a superabundance of cold winds, so 
that Mimosa Fétes and the early Battles of Flowers had 
to be postponed because neither the mimosa nor other flowers 
were forthcoming at their proper dates. 

But after all, it is the sunshine that counts: which gives 
a glitter to life and a glamour to the sea and the mountains, 
while London is fog-bound and Paris slippery with mud 
and rain, and makes open-air games a pleasure through the 
dull months of the year. Many people hate the Riviera 
and all its ways. Not a few consider its climate dangerous. 
But it needs no great gift of prophecy to foretell that, by 
virtue of its sunshine alone, it is destined to become yearly 
more important in the eyes of the devotees of sport. : 

The racing season, both at Nice and Cannes, is being 
extended winter after winter and richer purses are tempting 
down a better class of horse, both for steeplechasing and 
on the flat. There have never before been so many well- 
known polo players, or so many ponies, at Cannes as there 
are this year: and never before has the accommodation 
for yachts been so crowded. There have been, U believe, 
ten golf courses in play at various places along the coast, 
and if they lack something of being up to championship 
standard, five of them-—perhaps six—are good enough to 
be far from contemptible, even in England, and all are being 
steadily improved. At lawn tennis, outside Wimbledon 
the Riviera is the world’s most important international 


—_- 


meeting ground, and the season goes on for something lik 
five months. eae 

The Riviera is ridiculously over-boomed. The Populatio 
is almost entirely parasitical, predatory on British ae 
American visitors, and one may quite reasonably loathe the 
more unwholesome side of its life—the preposterous * gala 
dinners,” the gambling and the pigeon-shooting at Monte 
Carlo. But there is a saner side to existence. The mountains 
and the sea remain. In spite of the multiplication of Vills 
there are still olive groves and meadows pied with many. 
hued anemones and wild narcissus. And the twenty-siy 
or twenty-seven days of sunshine in every month make 
this an incomparable winter playing-ficld. It will be gy 
to the good if this year’s experience has taught hotel-keepery 
and others that profiteering can be carried to a point wher 
it defeats itself—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Riviera Corresronpexr, 


A Letrer FROM MEXICO. 
{To the Editor of the Seecraror.} 
Sin,— Mexico City is supposed to have one of the best climates 
in the world, but in early spring it is even more delightful 
than at any other season. Every day sparkles with sunlight, 
The soft green of new foliage has come out, as if overnight, 
Chapultapee Park, which surrounds Chapultapec Castle, 
the home of the Presidents, is like some ancient woodland 
suddenly transformed by the delicate magic of youth. 

During the rainy season, the two snow-capped volcanoes; 
Popocatapetl and Ixtazihuatl, are hidden by mists, but at 
this season they may be seen from the city—at sunset tho 
snows of Ixtazihuatl glow with a wonderful pink iridescence, 

Mexico has not had many tourists this year, however, 
to enjoy these weeks of spring weather. The unsettled 
political questions due to the Government's decision ty 
enforce the 1917 Constitution and the oil and land laws 
have not allured tourists in this direction. As a matter of 
fact, Mexico has been out of the tourist's track since the 
overthrow of General Diaz. This is partly due to exaggerated 
reports in the United States and abroad to the effect that 
travelling in the Republic is not safe. It is safe enough, 
although in some of the more remote sections of the country 
it is not always comfortable. Ilowever, in the capital one 
finds modern hotels and excellent restaurants and the amenities 
of twentieth-century civilization. 

Sports are always popular here, and particularly at thi 
time of the year, when there are no rains. On Sundays 
and holidays the both the Mexieo 
City and the Chapultapee Heights Country Clubs are crowded. 
Swimming and tennis are popular diversions at the New 
Reforma Club, which has a large Anglo-American membership. 

On Sunday mornings the members of the Charro Association 
ride in the Park, all of them dressed in the national Charro 
costume. The tight trousers, the leather jackets, beautifully 
tooled or embroidered in silver, the wide-brimmed peaked 


golf courses at 


hats, also silver-embroidered, make up this picturesque 
dress. The horses are almost as interesting as their riders: 
sleek, high-spirited animals with huge Mexican saddles, 


silver-mounted, with silver stirrups, while behind their cantles 
are fastened blankets of brilliantly woven design. 
Society in the capital is not as brilliant now as during 
the Diaz régime, but it is undoubtedly enjoyable. The 
last days before Lent were crowded with mardi gras and 
other festivities. The celebrated the birthday 
of George Washington with a dinner dance at their club 
and most of the other clubs in the City entertained with 
masked balls. One of the most delightful of the pre-Lenten 
dances was the fancy dress ball given by Baron and Baroness 
The Baroness is an American woman who 


Americans 


von Schroeder. 
delights in entertaining and displays a great deal of ingenuity 
in that direction.--I am, Sir, &ce., 

Your Mexico CorRRESPONDENT. 
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Country Life and Sport 


Moxey IN TREES. 
\fforestation, or at any rate planting trees, is becoming one 


of the favourite pastimes of the county gentleman. It has 
din favour all over the country, though most generally 


increase 
perhaps in Shropshire and Wales, and is practised on a big 
scale and a small. The result is a rapid increase of knowledge 
both of trees—for example of the Sitka spruce—and the method 
orowing them. Some of the discoveries concern even those 
pa deal not in battalions, but in single sentinels. For 
example, it is found that in suitable soils slips of the cricket 
willow, which may be planted by the simple method of ram- 
ming a crowbar into the soil, will ** grow into money,” as the 
Babylonian Willow or Salix Henrii will grow: into beauty, 
within surprisingly few years. An Essex landowner recently 
wid £200 worth of cricket willows which had been planted 
only twelve years carlier ; and the trees, put into ground almost 
useless for other purposes, thus produced a harvest many 
times more precious than the richest agricultural land in the 
It is important to grow the species, and 
In regard to 


ol 


neighbourhood. 
indeed the variety, best suited to the soil. 
cricket willow the variety Caerula aiba has advantages over 
other sorts and it must be grown at a good speed. The quicker 
the tree grows the better the bat drives. The touch of our 
modern cricketers is so delicate that they feel at once the 
difference in a bat with the long springy fibre of a fourteen- 


year-old and the harder, more ** wooden ”’ fibre of twenty-five. 
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A tree that is just coming into fashion owing to new dis- 
coyeries about its methoa of propagation is the black poplar, 
a common and often much despised species. Information, 
first published in the Forestry Journal, and since then empha- 
sized by the County Gentleman’s Association, is of much 
general interest. It is found that cuttings as long as seven 
feet may be inserted with a high expectation of solid and 
rapid growth. Main shoots of two-year-olds are the best. 
They are inserted some eighteen inches deep and well rammed. 
The best planting time is February. The wood has a consider- 
able commercial value. Apart from afforestation or any such 
“boss word,” as Stevenson would have said, almost all 
gardeners should derive a good deal of amusement and value 
from the game of multiplying trees and shrubs by this sort of 
method. The balsamic poplar is a valuable possession any- 
where, for the attractivenss of its scent and its great catkins. 
It will grow readily and quickly from big slips. Many flowering 
bushes grow like weeds from cuttings. Best of all is that 
invaluable possession of all gardeners, the Buddleia magnifica 
or Veitchiana variabilis. The more it is pruned the better, and 
it is diflicult to prevent any pruned bough from striking root, 
if it is inserted deeply in the soil, with the earth well consoli- 
dated about it. In the case of lavender a good deal of time 
may be saved by taking much taller cuttings than is usually 
done, 
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More Barzisu Wauear. 

Great progress is being made in the campaign for the 
popularizing of home-grown foods, especially home-grown 
wheat, After a long period of experiment, set on foot by the 
New Health Society, a wholemeal biscuit, made entirely from 
British grain, has just been produced ; and it is claimed for 
it that it has all sorts of medicinal virtues, as well as being 
very pleasant to the taste. The experiments have extended 
to methods of keeping the food crisp as well as to the methods 
of compounding, crunching and baking. If it is true that the 
chief enemy to health in our modern civilization can be most 
successfully defeated by persuading the public to take a small 
proportion of fresh wholemeal food, then the new product of 
the Health Society, which is called vita-wheat, ought to repre- 
sent a very real advance from what is known as the C iii 
State ; and at the same time it ought to help the farmer not a 
little, 


If grain grown at home is proved—largely because it is 
fresh 


to possess virtues denied to staler grains from a 
distance, then wheat-growing at home may enjoy a real revival. 
It is & propos that a farmer said to me last week that in the 


present plight of British farming, wheat-growing now offered 
the most promising prospect. And he came from that centre 
of intensive crops, in the neighbourhood of Evesham. 

AN Ecc a Day. 

The question of the limit of productivity in animals has 
been rearoused by the incredible feat of a Canadian hen that 
laid 351 eggs within the year. At a coming international 
poultry congress the question is to be hotly discussed ; and 
in general the British poultryman—as opposed to optimists 
overseas—are inclined to think that about two hundred 
eggs a year is enough for any hen that expects to hand on her 
prolific gift to her progeny. The whole subject tempts to 
seductive speculation. There are cows that give much over 
2,000 gallons of milk a year. And they are of more species 
than Friesians or Dairy Shorthorns. Indeed, even a Guernsey 
has given that amount of milk, most of it, in spite of the huge 
amount, exceptionally rich in fat. Now, if we could keep 
poultry that produced an average of two hundred eggs a hen 
a year, or cows with an average of even 1,000 gallons, both 
animals would yield profits big enough to revive agriculture 
and make Britain almost self-suflicing in milk and eggs. The 
ideal does not seem impossible of realization in face of the 
achievement of 3,000-gallon cows and 351 eggs-a-year hens. 
To take another example, if all apples yielded as large and 
regular crops as, say, Bramley Seedlings in some private 
orchards, England would boast several Okanagan valleys ; 
the real superiority of that adorable land consists in the un- 
broken regularity of its crops of fruit, especially of what we 
humorously call “ eating’ apples. ‘“Ifs”’ are ‘ifs.’ Never- 
theless, we come nearer to such ideals, by the help of science 
and selection, and not less by our new insight into laws of 
heredity, and what the Mendelians call sex-linked character- 
istics. 


PLOVERS FOR SALE. 

In London this Easter there were on sale both plover’s eggs 
and dead plover. Where the question was asked, the sellers 
expressed themselves as quite unable to say whether or no 
the birds or eggs were British. Nothing more distresses a 
countryman than the sight of green plover, or yet more of 
larks, hung up for sale in the towns. Their destruction is not 
worth the while, even of the greediest gourmet. If we wish 
to protect such birds on behalf of cultivation or of humanity, 
it is much the most easily done by regulation at the selling end. 
Supposing we allow the sale of imported birds, the burden of 
proof should be laid on the seller. But it would be simpler 
and more humane to prohibit the sale altogether. No one 
would be the worse ; and the birds and the farms would be 
very much better. On the question of the food of birds, 
several new crimes have recently been attributed to the 
pheasant. It is alleged to eat the green needles of young 
conifers ; and I have myself seen a bed of Anemone fulgens 
cleared by pheasants. But when all is said no bird in the 
list has quite such an eye or palate for the deleterious grub’ 
We may allow him even a few flowers. 
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Cuerries AND DAFFODILS. 

The beauty of England never more warmly welcomed the 
holiday maker than this Easter. 
that delighted the eyes of some of us was an old cherry orchard 
in the Home Counties. Beneath the boughs just coming into 
full flower danced a host of daffodils at their very perfection. 
Kew itself could not surpass the largess of colour. It is 
interesting in motoring through the country to see 
certain counties excel in particular trees. The peculiar glory 
of Hertfordshire is the wild cherry, now in flower. It is one 
of the common trees and grows to a considerable size. Master 


The loveliest single spectacle 


how 


was glorious enough, but it came perhaps a week or more too 
early for Buckinghamshire, where the green of the beeches at 
their best is as eloquent of spring as the Bushey chestnuts or 
the Huntingdonshire oaks. 
of the exotic larches that ravished Tennyson, but offended 
Wordsworth. 


It much excels the boasted green 


W. Beacu Tros 
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Letters to 


THE DRINK QUESTION 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-Your correspondent Mr. Williams is wrong in claiming 
that the Drink Trade organize politically only to defend 
themselves against the attack of prohibitionists, and that, 
were it not for teetotallers, the Trade would be inactive 
and would not attempt to influence polities. 

For some years the Trade have been agitating and bringing 
pressure to bear upon Parliament to get the taxation on 
spirits reduced, with the avowed object of largely increasing 
the consumption of ardent spirits. That is not defence ; 
it is attack, and for a bad purpose. Many other illustrations 
of the Trade’s ceaseless endeavour to influence politicians 
in the Trade’s favour could be quoted. 

Mr. Williams says that other trades also resent legislation 
detrimental to their financial interests. But Parliament is 
not obliged to control the use of other commodities in the 
same way as it does intoxicants, because other commodities 
are entirely different in their effect on humanity. Men do not 
beat their wives because they are under the influence of 
cocoa, nor girls go wrong because their moral control has 
been weakened by a tumbler of milk. The more milk, bread, 
potatoes are consumed, the better for the nation. Not so 
with gin, brandy, port, &c. Hence the nation must deal 
differently with the sale of alcohol. The Drink Trade spend 
more on their political caucus than any other industry. 
They rightly claim more political power than any other 
industry. It is not in the national interest that an industry 
whose commercial expansion conflicts with the national 
welfare should have such vast political influence. That is 
why so many citizens who are not teetotallers or prohibitionists 
want to put the sale of intoxicants in the hands of a statutory 
body, and so end the present anti-social political influence 
which the Drink Trade must wield so long as it is on a com- 
petitive basis run primarily for private profit. 

By the “ Oxford’? Bill Parliament does not change the 
system for the whole country, but localities are given the 
freedom to ciinge the system if they so desire.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


4 St. James’s Square. ASTOR. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Private ownership of the drink trade is undoubtedly 
a big factor in preventing a decreased consumption of alcohol, 
and the ‘“* Oxford” Bill provides an excellent opportunity 
for observing the effect of public control in various areas, 
in addition to Carlisle. It seems to me, however, that if the 
Oxford Bill fails to go through, a very good case may be 
presented for a scheme of Licensing Reform, based upon the 
demands of the Public Health. 

Sir George Newman, the Chief Medical Officer to the 
Ministry of Health, in his Annual Reports frequently draws 
attention to the serious menace of alcohol to national efficiency. 
In the Memo [Cmd. 63] on Preventive Medicine addressed to 
the Minister of Health in 1919, he writes :— 

“If we are to grow a sound and healthy race of men we must 
begin, where all true breeding begins, at the source. If we permit 
ourselves to favour and provide for the unguided propagation of a 

opulation of poor physique or of persons marked from birth with 
fh stigniata of alcohol, venereal disease, or mental deficiency, we 
shall sooner or later discover that we are building on false foun- 
dations, and without taking sufficiently into our reckoning the 
laws of heredity of transmission, and of ante-natal infection.” 

In establishing a claim for a licence under existing conditions, 
the applicant must satisfy the authority as to character, 
suitability of the premises, and the alleged needs of the 
locality, but surely these demands are altogether incomplete 
and insufficient to-day. 

I would suggest the Ministry of Health setting up a Board 
of Control similar to that which operated during the War, 
whose functions should be to act as the “ confirming authority” 
in the case of new licences, and a revising authority with 
regard to existing licences. This authority should have power 


to effect an immediate reduction in the number of licensed 
houses and clubs, and arrange compensation terms, basing 
its conclusions for the protection of the public health. It 


ee 


the Editor 


would be empowered to elicit information from all ancillary 
bodies, capable of supplying necessary data to aid its {yj 
investigation, such as the local education authority Couneils 
of Social Service, &c. It would also be entitled to instruct 
the public who wish to imbibe alcoholic beverages, how they 
may best be consumed with the minimum of danger. Fo, 
example : Avoidance of spirits ; freer dilution and limitation 
of quantity ; consumption only at sufficiently long intervals 
to prevent concentration in the tissues ; consumption with 
food or meals, rather than upon an empty stomach and 
without food. 

Lastly, a scheme of this character would surely prove to 
be an immense education to the people, in every aspect of the 
drink problem, and if we are really in earnest, and if we are 
to accept the findings of the Medical Research Council and the 
Ministry of Health, I submit that every justification exists 
for the co-ordination of such Ministry in controlling the traffic, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Puysician, 





[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 

Sir,—I read with great interest the articles that have appeared 
under the signature of “ An Ordinary Man.” They embody 
the reasoned policy on the basis of which the Scottish Public 
House Reform League, of which I am chairman, was founded 
some four years ago. Needless to say, therefore, I am in 
entire agreement with the arguments so forcibly put by your 
contributor. It was therefore a serious disappointment 
to me to read your criticism. and to find that your paper 
still advocates the view that a mere majority in a town or 
other area should have the right to enforce on the minority a 
policy of local prohibition. 

I do not propose, however, to discuss the theoretical 
objections to the Oxford Bill, formidable as these are to any 
one who values personal liberty, but confine myself to pointing 
out the utter futility of the proposed legislation should it 
ever reach the Statute Book. The Bill does not attempt 
to introduce any reform of the existing system under which 
alcoholic liquors are sold. It merely provides machinery 
by means of which fifty-five per cent. of the voters in any 
given area are empowered to close in that area all the places 
where licensed liquors are sold, or as an alternative to have 
the businesses transferred to the State so that it may carry 
on the retail traflic now in private hands. No reference is 
made in your article to the experience which Scotland has 
had of similar legislation since 1920, although that affords 
the best method of forecasting the results which would be 
likely to follow in the sister country were the Oxford Bill 
to become law. 

When the Temperance (Scotland) Act, 1918, was passed, 
it was said that while such an act was inconceivable in England 
we in Scotland were far ahead of England on the so-called 
““Temperance”’ issue. Well, the machinery was duly set 
up for making people sober by compulsion—but with what 
results ? There have been three plebiscites, but for practical 
purposes Scotland remains as “wet”? as she was in 1920. 
A few and steadily diminishing number of small burgh 
where no temperance problem existed have been voted 
“dry,” and a few wards of large towns where the population 
was mainly residential, and the majority of the inhabitants 
never used public-houses as they had their own cellars to 
draw on, followed suit. 

In the former case the inhabitants who desired to have 
alcoholic refreshments supplied their wants from the nearest 
area that retained its licensed houses, or had their liquors 
sent to them for consumption in their homes. In the latter 
case the only effect was to increase the cov “estion of the 
public-houses in the adjoining ward, separated only by the 
middle of a street from that which had been voted “ dry.” 
In not a single case was there a majority for “ no licence” 
in any working-class district of our large towns. 

In other words, in those places where the number of con¢ 
victions for drunkenness was more than one or two per 1,000 
of the population, the inhabitants have declined to avail 
themselves of the machinery of the Act, and have consistently 
voted for ‘no change” as involving the lesser evil. And 
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this not by small majorities, but by majorities so large as to 
make further attempts by the total abstinence party absolutely 
hopeless. To give only one example—Dundee, which was 
attacked last year in all its eleven wards—the total votes 
recorded for “no licence” were 12,336, as against 30,292 
for “no change,” and in some of the working-class wards 
the majority for “‘ no change” was roughly as three to one. 
Taking the results of the plebiscites of 1926 as a whole, the 
“qo licence”? party secured only thirty-eight per cent. of 
the total votes cast, and this although they had selected for 
attack only 113 areas as against 257 in 1923. Even in these 
areas the “‘ wet” vote increased by 2,000 and the “ dry ” 
fell by 11,000. Scotland is to-day further from adopting 
jocal prohibition than it was in 1920. 

Is it not plain that similar results would follow in England 
if the Oxford Bill became law? More people, relatively, 
consume alcoholic drinks as a matter of habit in England 
than in Scotland, for our national drink is whisky and yours 
js beer, so that the chance of getting a majority to put a 
ban on liquor is even less than with us, and the most sanguine 
estimate of the “‘no licence” party seven years ago was 
that it would take a generation to make Scotland dry. Now 
in the light of the last polls it looks as if another plebiscite 
in Scotland would restore the few licences that have been 
suppressed. At the 1926 polls not a single new area was 
voted * dry,”’ and two in which “no licence ” was carried in 
1920 repealed it. What, then, in the name of common sense 
is the use of laboriously creating a machine which will never 


se 


work ? 

Meantime, this attempt to pave the way for Prohibition 
—for that is the real object of the supporters of the Oxford 
Bill—is burking all reforms. The great blot on our existing 
system is the number of public-houses in the poorer districts 
which may be properly described as drinking dens. Why 
not do something to get rid of these? Why not compel 
or at least encourage *‘ The Trade” to improve them out of 
existence ? Great Britain is not the place for drastic experi- 
ments such as have been tried elsewhere and then abandoned 
after untold evil has been wrought. Let us proceed on the 
lines of slow evolution, which, in spite of the efforts of the 
so-called ‘* Temperance ’’ Party to retard it by opposing all 
reform, has now made our people probably the most temperate 
in the world in the matter of alcohol consumption. These 
are the lines along which our League is working, not because 
it has any interest in or support from the Trade, but because 
we believe they are the only ones which will promote the 
interests of temperance in the only sense in which that word 
ought to be used. Like your correspondent we want “ all- 
round and quick improvement,” fewer public-houses and 
better ones.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp T, SALVESEN, 

Dean Park House, Edinburgh, 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—If the no-licence option was dropped from the Oxford 
Bill and the electors offered the choice of allowing things to 
remain as they are or transferred to a Government department 
it would win the support of many more people than it does 
at present. As one who has studied the development of the 
present temperance situation I cannot help feeling that the 
inclusion of a reorganization option in the Bishop of Oxford's 
Bill is not intended to be taken seriously, but that the promoters 
are simply after getting some form of local option on the 
Statute Book with the idea of using it as a step towards 
Prohibition.—I am, Sir, &c., R. G. Wuiraker, 
Torrington, Sollershott, Letchworth, Herts. 


THE COUNTRY PUBLICAN 


[To the Editor of the Sprctator.] 
Sin,—** Ordinary Man” has written from the urban point of 
view, and your leading article has dealt wisely with his 
conclusions. But you have done more, for you have drawn 
attention to ‘* the small public-house, which is solely a drinking 
shop’; and I ask for space to give some experiences of 
this class. 

It has been part of my occupation to spend long summer 
days in country expeditions, and to find myself often in a 
Village on a hot afternoon with an insatiable longing for 
ta. Can I hope to gratify my modest requirement ? 


I go to the village inn about five o'clock; there is only 
one door, which is locked. Often the house is shut up and 
no one is at home. At other times the door is reluctantly 
opened, but my request is met by a refusal. I am informed 
that it is close time, and no admittance is permitted. I 
reply that it is a “ public *-house, that the law contemplates 
the supply of non-intoxicants and focd, and that the door of 
the house may not be shut to the “ public,” though the bar 
is prohibited. The publican will then plead that he uses 
the close hours to work in his garden, that his house has 
only one door, and finally that he has not the means of 
supplying a meal. 

A threat on my part to complain to his employer (a brewer 
probably) sometimes gets me admission and the required 
relief; but when an indignant letter to the employer is 
written it brings an apology for the inhospitality, and a 
request that I will take an early opportunity of visiting 
the house again, when I shall find my needs attended to, &c. 

One hears much in these motoring days of the picturesque 
village inns; I wonder how many of our enthusiasts have 
sampled the inns in quiet places off the main roads. 

The country publican is in a difficulty. He often has not 
accommodation enough to provide a private sitting-room 
or bedrooms, or the service; it would seem generally that 
the owners of the houses do not consider it within their duty 
to provide publicans (their tenants) with the means of con- 
ducting an efficient ‘‘ public ’’ house.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Speen, Newbury. P, WILLIAMS. 

{Our correspondent draws attention to a real need: 
In very many village inns it is almost impossible to obtain 
meals. Why are inns on the Continent so much more ready 
to welcome the wayfarer who wants food with or without 
alcoholic refreshment ?—Ep. Spectator.] 


CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,— Allow me to endorse Lord Wolmer’s admirable letter on 
the alleged crisis in the Church. I venture to think that the 
view I have always held is sound, namely, that an established 
Church involves of necessity the widest limits of tolerance 
within the law, limits which must be clearly laid down and 
enforced by the law. I believe personally that the Deposited 
Book complies with this requirement; and, as is well known, 
proposals for the reform of the Church Courts have been 
set out in a Report signed by Churchmen of all schools and 
favourably received by the Assembly. The merits and 
consequences of Disestablishment are another question. 

I have always rigorously avoided joining any Church 
organization which could possibly be charged with ‘‘ party ” 
views. If, which I deny, an earnest desire that the new 
Book should become law is a “ party” aim, I am proud to 
be a member of such a party. The Church Times describes 
us gracefully as ‘* Subservients,”’ and remarks that Revision 
makes strange bedfellows. The proverbial reference is a 
two-edged sword; it is Adversity-—-an adverse majority 
of nearly 8 to 1—which has bedded together in uncomfortable 
proximity the Bishop of Worcester and Dr. Darvell Stone, 
Dr. Barnes and Dr, Sparrow Simpson, the Bishop of Norwich 
and the Rey. ©. E. Douglas ; and I believe it is a fact that the 
minority in the Lower Houses of Convocation consisted of 
exactly equal numbers of ‘* Diehards "’ on each side. 

Lord Wolmer has answered by anticipation the charge of 
subservience, which is not, even in party politics, the same 
thing as confidence in and loyalty to one’s leaders. Nor is there 
any apparent reason for subservience on the part of persons 
of such independent though various types of mind as Lord 
Beauchamp, Mr. W. C. Bridgeman, Mr. Noel Buxton, Sir 
Malcolm Graham, Sir Frederick Kenyon, Dame Beatrice 
Hudson Lyall, Sir George H., Murray, Dr, Norwood, Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Owen Hugh Smith, Lady Mery Trefusis, and 
Dr. Jane Walker—to name only a dozen laymen who have not 
taken a prominent part in ‘ Church pelitics.”——I am, Sir, &c., 

Lindsay House, Chelsea, Avusrey T. LAWRENCE, 


THE 


[To the Editor of the Sevcravor.] 
A Communicant ~~ 
refers to 


S1tr,—In your issue of April 9th, * quotes 


the lines ** Christ was the Word,’ &c., and the 
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doubtful ascription of them to Queen Elizabeth. The follow- 
ing letter (addressed, I think, to the Guardian) by the late 
Dr. Smythe Palmer in 1911, may be worth quoting. Dr. 
Sanday had attributed the lines to Elizabeth. Dr. Palmer 
says: “In a little volume which lies before me, Poems, by 
J. D., 1635, that is by Mr. John Donne, the famous Dean of 
St. Paul’s, who died in 1631, they are printed as being by him- 
On the Sacrament. 
“ Hee was the word that spake it, 

Hee took the Bread and brake it ; 

And what that word did make it, 

I doe believe and take it.” 
It is not likely (Dr. Palmer continues) that Donne would 
presume to appropriate, or the publisher to attribute to him, 
lines which must have been known to belong to Elizabeth, and 
that only thirty years after her death. Thomas Fuller, how- 
ever, quotes them as hers in his Holy State, 1648.- I am, Sir, 


&e., 
R. S. DewInc. 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sin, In reply to a “ Communicant,” who refers to me in 
his letter, I would point out that his interpretation of the 
Ornaments Rubric is admitted by the Deposited Book to 
be open to doubt. “ For the avoidance of controversy and 
doubtfulness it is hereby prescribed, &c.”’ Curiously enough 
after twenty years hard labour the Convocations have not 
settled the questions of the vestments of assistant Clergy 
at the Holy Communion—a remarkable oversight seeing 

that their direction was specially drawn to that Rubric. 
Also I would ask a Communicant to read a little further 
in the Catechism—to the words, “ The strengthening and 
refreshing of our souls by the Body and Blood of Christ, as 
our bodies are by the bread and wine.’ This agrees with the 
consecration prayer: ‘* We receiving these Thy creatures of 
bread and wine may be partakers of His Body and Blood.” 
So Keble wrote: ‘“ In the heart not in the hands” and that 
was the Tractarian belief till the Ritualists deflected them 

to the modern Anglo-Catholic teaching.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EK. A. Knox, 
Bishop. 
18 Beckenham Grove, Shortlands, Kent. 


A CHINESE STUDENT'S LETTER 
[To the Editor of the Specrsxror.] 
Sir, The attached letter may interest the readers of your 
paper. The writer is a Chinese graduate aged 23, who was 
educated at St. John’s, Shanghai, Harvard and Oxford :— 


* After I left Oxford in June T went travelling on the Continent. 
I spent more than a month in Moscow to get a first-hand study of 
the conditions of the country which has been everywhere criticized 
but understood by few. It may be interesting to you to know 
that I was received in the Russian capital as an official delegate 
from the Chinese Nationalist party. My friend and J were accorded 
every hospitality. The conclusion of my own observations is that 
Russia after all is not so bad as it is generally represented by the 
interested parties in your country and elsewhere, and the Russian 
xecople are now infinitely better off than they were before the 
Revolution. 

This incidentally may also apply to the conditions in my own 
country. In maintaining that the situation in China is not so 
bad as it is reported in the papers I don’t mean that the Chineso 
situation is not bad. Indeed, both Chinese and foreign observers 
agree that the chaos in this country has reached its climax nothing 
worse can be suffered. The continual war has killed industries 
and upset the whole social fabric, and you have heard so much 
about anti-British movements in China. 

I can assure you, however, that the © :mese people in general 
have no animosity towards the Britishers as such. They are only 
against the Imperialistic practices of the British Government in 
giving aid to the selfish warring factors and thus prolonging the 
destructive warfare. Shanghai is now overrun with British 
soldiers. Their presence in the Chinese territory, as you can weil 
imagine, naturally incenses the self-respecting Chinese. Just 
at the present moment the situation is franght with grave dangers : 
and it is awful to think what will be its outcome.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., 
FREER WINCKLEY. 

Grayingham Rectory, Kirton-in-Lindsay, Lincolnshire. 

|We print * A Chinese Student's” letter as it reaches 
us from our correspondent. It is interesting as showing us 
what an average young intelligent Chinese student thinks. 
The writer cannot, despite his Oxford education. refrain 
from deploring the * Imperialistic practices of the British 


Gevernment.” What a pity it is that glib phrases like 


——— 


“ British Imperialism’’ are so widely used by persons y) 
do not know what they mean by them. Perhaps “- Chines 
Student ” will explain what he means on a future occasion : 
Ep. Spectator.] Sin 


MILK AND EARLY RISING 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In common with (I feel) most of your readers I Was very 
much interested in Mr. Peter F. Somerville’s article a 
“ Painless Early Rising” in your last issue. A new interes 
in the sunrise is an experience always worth acquiring —eyey 
though its acquisition may involve a certain self-sacrifice, In 
the case of Mr. Somerville, it appears, this added joy to life was 
purchased at the trifling cost of drinking a certain quantity of 
milk in the place of tea or coffee. a 

May I be allowed to point out that this was no real sacrifice 9 
The dietetic value of milk is in this country as yet insufj. 
ciently recognized. The report issued last year by the Medical 
Research Council on the subject of ** Diets for Boys during the 
School Age” contains evidence on the health value of milk 
which may be regarded as conclusive. According to Dr. H, ¢, 
Corry-Mann, who bases his conclusions on a series of experi- 
ments conducted at an institution for boys, the addition of one 
pint of milk a day “to a diet which by itself satistied the 
appetite of growing boys fed upon it, converted an average 
annual gain of weight of 3°85 Ib. per boy into one of 6°98 Ib, and 
an annual average increase of height from 1°84 inches ty 
2°63 inches. The experiment of supplying milk to a selected 
number of the boys at this establishment was continued for 
a succession of years, and in a period of eighteen month; 
after its inception it was discovered that these boys exhibited 
a degree of fitness superior to that in all the other boys. It is 
noteworthy that the milk used in these experiments was not 
specially selected, but the ordinary stopper-bottled, pas. 
teurized milk of London's * daily round.” 

These facts are deserving of serious consideration. It js 
true that the experiments were carried out only on growing 
boys, but, physically no less than mentally, the boy is father 
to the man, and a diet likely to benefit a boy of twelve will 
prove scarcely less advantageous to his parents. To sleep 
without satiety and to rise without remorse is both the centre 
and the circumference of a contented life, and one of the 
means to that blissful consummation is certainly to be found 
in a temperate addiction to milk.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

M.B., B.S. (Lonp.). 

[We entirely agree with our correspondent. ‘The great 
majority of the British working classes suffer from an insufli- 
ciency of milk diet. We have much to learn from Canada 
and the United States in this respect. Throughout North 
America the worker, both brain and hand, drinks his glass of 
milk as frequently as the British worker drinks his glass of 
The Spectator is at all times ready to assist a “ Drink 
Perhaps some statistician ean provide 


beer. 
More Milk” campaign. 
us with figures showing the per capita consumption of milk, 
say, in Canada, Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand and the 
United States.— Ep. Spectator.] 


BLACK AND WHITE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Lord Olivier has introduced a new principle into 
journalism, that of ‘* Every man his own reviewer.’ In 
his letter to you of April 16th he observes of his own book, 
The Anatomy of African Misery, that ‘it is on the whole a 
true and pertinent statement of facts which it is important 
should be understood outside of S. Africa.” From the pub- 
lisher’s point of view such a pontifical announcement could 
hardly be bettered. 

As to Kitchen Kaffir being “ largely the lingua franca of 
the Cape,” I had a pretty intimate knowledge of that Colony 
from the Sunday's River to the Koonap—from Graaff Reinet 
to Adelaide—and never heard but twice a farmer talking to 
his Kaflir boys in Kaffir. A Boer I have never heard speak 
Kaflir. Of course, in the Transkei and west of the Kei 
Kallir is used, but there are comparatively few white farmers 
in that area. I can only repeat therefore that Kaflir is not 
largely the lingua franca of the Cape, and thousands of 
Kaflirs speak English as well as the taal. Incidentally, 
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ord Olivier in his letter makes another slip by talking of — to the writer that as one who had experience in both countries 
9 i ry . aan A ‘ . = ms z 
« Capeforen boys. There are no people so-called. as a large employer, he could not wish for better or keener 
Lord Olivier asks me if I can deny that the behaviour of | workers than his British staff. He was referring to his clerical 
Messrs. Rhodes, Deventer and De Waal, which he records in — staff and shop as:istants, but the British artisan or hand- 


his ook. is brutal. I do not deny it. But I would remind 
jord Olivier of the danger of arguing from the particular to 
seneral, and of the unwisdom of bringing an indictment 
against a nation. I fecl certain that he would himself deny 
that the brutal int imidation displayed during the coal-stoppage 
in * peace ful” picketing was characteristic of Labour in 
oeneral. Speaking from many years’ firsl-hand experience 
of Cape Colony, I also deny that * brutal manners ” to the 
Kallirs are characteristic of South Africans. 

In my review of Lord Olivier’s book I indicated that it 
would do harm to South Africa, and I adhere to that opinion. 
Jam not concerned so much with its effect on this country. 
The title alone is an absurd exaggeration to anyone who 
knows the Kaflir at hyme. South Africans will resent the 
book, and will see in it only another instance of English 
theoreticians’ interference—an interference which has in the 
past cost the Colony the loss of thousands of some of her 
best inhabitants. 

It is to be hoped that Lord Olivier will not also press on 
South Africa as a solution of its native problem the further 
advice that Kuropeans and Kaffirs should interbreed wholesale 
on the ground that such interbreeding would produce (to 
quote his own words) “ a superior human being.” 

[shall be now quite content to leave Lord Olivier with the 
Iam, Sir, &ce., 

Your REVIEWER, 


the § 





last word, if he desire or you permit it. 


AMERICAN CLIMATE STIMULATES 
HIGH OUTPUT 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sirn,_In the many letters which have reached you from 
America—comparing the conditions of labour in this country 
with those existing in the United States-—I have seen no 
reference to the effect of climate upon the output of labour. 

My first visit to America was in the year 1862-—and I have 
been there frequently since—being somewhat largely interested 
in their industries, I have no hesitation in ascribing some part 
of the larger output of their labour to the effect of their 
dimate, which is very stimulating and exhilarating, making 
ita pleasure to work—in this country we have many depressing 
days when work becomes irksome. But while these climatic 
conditions favour a large output they make a severe demand 
upon the physical reserve of the worker, and their lives are 
shorter. In walking through any of their great cemeteries 
one is struck by the few men who have lived fifty years. 

In this country a working man is glad to get to his home 
after the day's labours ; and rest in his easy chair, with his 
pipe and evening paper ; his muscles need relaxation, and his 
brain repose. Such a condition in America is impossible — 
aman must be always up and doing. The remedy for this 
state of things would be for our workers to work shorter hours 
and so be more intense in their work. 

There would be no difficulty in working shorter hours ; 
but it is more than doubtful if our men would be willing 
to make good the loss of time by making a bigger effort, 
There is another element required to ensure a larger output 
which exists in America but is absent in this country ; and 
that is ** Goodwill.’ The late Mr. Gompers, the head of the 
trades unions in America, always made the cultivation of good 
feeling between employer and employee a leading feature of his 


THE 


labour programme, and it still prevails. 

Here, unfortunately, ‘‘ Bolshevism” 
many, if not in most of our workshops, and no drastic steps are 
taken to deal with it-—but it must force itself to the front and 
be dealt with by a strong hand if we are to recover our pros- 
perity. I am, Sir, &e., Witiiam = B. 

Bromborough Hall, Cheshire. 

[Sir William Forwood is undoubtedly right in thinking that 
the American climate is one of the factors making for a high 
output in the United States. Unfortunately it is not a factor 
that we can make use of in this country. But apart from 


is dominant in very 


Forwoop. 


Climate there is a spirit of optimism and keenness to get en 
in America which is sadly lacking here, but which, we believe, 
could be introduced by education, Mr. Selfridge once said 


worker is as fine as any in the world if only he forgets about 
*Ca’ Canny.”"—Ep. Spectator.] 


PROHIBITION IN U.S.A. 

[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
your issue of March 26th W. T. Grenfell 
Everywhere the splendid results of Prchibition are becoming 
more and more plain. This will back 
on it.” 


Sir,—In 


6. 
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country hever go 

Let me assure you the question of Prohibition is not so 
simple as that. If all the big educators have given unanimous 
testimony favouring Prohibition—or for that matter, anything 
else—the fact strangely got by the New York newspapers. 
President Butler of Columbia does not approve of the Pro- 
hibition Amendment, and former Professor Franklin is on 
record in a book against it. The question is too complicated 
to be disposed of in a short letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Harvard Club, New York. Henry W. KEIGwIn. 

[We agree with our correspondent that the Prohibition 
question is too complicated to be dismissed in a short letter, 
but with Dr. Grenfell’s main argument we also agree: That 
the majority of ‘** educators” in the United States are in its 
favour and that America will never revert to the saloon and 
to a privately owned drink trade.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF CANADA 
THE UNITED STATES 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—I observe from a cable despatch in our local newspapers 
that a letter has appeared in the T'imes saying that a prominent 
Canadian, who knows what he is talking about, has expressed 
the opinion that Canada will be absorbed bby the United States 
in ten years. 

I should like to say that there are many well-informed 
Canadians who do not agree with this opinion. I believe there 
is less annexation sentiment in Canada to-day than there has 
been since Confederation. The only localities in Canada where 
annexation has ever been seriously mentioned in recent years 
are the Eastern Maritime Provinces and some of the Western 
Provinces. Any feeling in that direction which may have 
existed in the Maritimes has been completely dissipated by the 
Dominion Government, which affords them relitf by carrying 
out certain recommendations of the Duncan Commission, 
notably reduction of freight rates and increased provincial 
subsidies. So far as the West is concerned, well-informed 
people in Canada pay very little attention to annexation talk, 
as any sentiment in that direction is confined to a few people 
who consider they have grievances that are not quickly enough 
remedied by the Government. 

There is much American capital being invested in Canada, 
and many of our natural resources are attracting American 
money, and in other directions the American influence is 
undoubtedly considerable, but it does not tend towards annexa- 
tion sentiment in either country, rather towards cementing the 
friendship which is so rapidly developing between the English- 


AND 


speaking peoples. 

There is a decidedly strong nationalistic sentiment develop- 
ing in Canada, but it is accompanied by the determination that 
the British connexion “ball be maintained and that Canada’s 
future lies within the British Commonwealth of Nations.— 
I am, Sir, &c., EpwarpD ANDERSON, 

HW innipeg, Manitoba. 


A LONDON VILLAGE CHURCH 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 

Sin. Sir W. Beach Thomas is correct in writing of the “ air 
of quict rusticity ” which our church and its surroundings 
bear. But, if he would allow me one day to show him the 
church, he would quickly discover that a large part of this 
** sixteenth century church” was built in 1873. All that 
remains of the sixteenth century building is the tower, the 
north wall and the west end of the chancel. 

May I ask Sir W. Beach Thomas what our cathedrals would 
be like, if our forefathers had adopted his obiter dictum that 
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“it is generally wiser to build a new church than to spoil an 
old”? As far as I know, St. Paul's is the only old Cathedral 
which was, so to speak, built to plan. All the others are the 
more fascinating because they often show such totally different 
styles of architecture under the same roof. For instance, no 
archaeologists, as far as I know, rose in their wrath when Henry 
VII suggested adding his chapel to Westminster Abbey.— 
Zz am, Sir, &c., Stewart F. L. BERNAYS. 
x inchley Rectory. 


NURSERY RHYMES AND THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

Sin,—The writer of this article says that “it was never 
fashionable to adopt the German pronunciation of our 
Hanoverian sovereigns.” Now George I was entirely ignorant 
of English, and, as everyone knows, the principle of Ministerial 
responsibility resulted from his refusal to preside at Cabinet 
mectings. George II spoke English, as Scotsmen are fabled 
to joke, with “ deeficulty,” and always pronounced “ w” 
& Allemand. But the close of his reign synchronized with 
a series of victories by land and sea which shed a flood of 
glory on the tangible personification of British greatness ; 
and the old king gained a degree of popularity which stood 
in marked contrast with popular feeling on the eve of 
Culloden. 

His diction was probably imitated by the court circle ; 
it became fashionable and gradually spread to the lower 
classes. A song beginning, ** Ven Villiam one eve met me 
down by the style, how sveet was the nightingale’s lay!” 
resounded to the accompaniment of countless harpsichords 
in the year 1759. Thus, I believe, originated the substitution 
of “v” for ~ w,” which, when Dickens wrote, was universal 
in the eastern quarters of London, and lingered until the 
middle of last century : witness the popular ditty, “* Villikins 
and his Dinah.’ <A similar instance of perverted loyalty 
occurred in France. Soon after his accession to the throne, 
the boy-king Louis XIV called impatiently, ** Qu’on apporte 
mon carrosse !**—-whereon a word in common use which was 
derived from the Latin “ carrula” changed its gender.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


147 Victoria Street, SW. 1. Francis II. SkRiNE. 


PERSISTENT JACKDAWS 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,-—Jackdaws are not satisfied with filling the netted chimney 
with slicks; they finish them off with something soft as a 
lining. Karly last summer I saw two daws busily plucking 
off the shaggy coat of a donkey’s back— what they did with 
it I didn’t know until we were obliged in the late autumn to 
light a fire in a bedroom. As no smoke went up the chimney 
it was necessary to put out the fire and clear the chimney, 
The chimney sweep’s long screw pulled downa whole chimney- 
full of sticks ; the last pull brought down a big ball of the 
donkey’s coat. 

I may say that at first the donkey did not like the heir- 
dressers’ attention, but after a while he felt cooler and seemed 
to enjoy it. It is certainly good advice to net the chimney 
tops. I have done so for years and it has prevented much 
trouble, although it did not in this case.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J.R. 


CORRUGATED IRON AS 
MATERIAL 


[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sin,—In view of the ever increasing ravages our scenery 
suffers through this, the most devastating of all our building 
materials, is it not time that restrictive measures should be 
imposed on the use of corrugated iron, especially in all areas 
possessing natural beauty ? 

I would suggest that some Member of Parliament concerned 
with the preservation of the countryside from the sordid sights 
one sees almost everywhere should introduce a Bill legislating 
against tin erections of all kinds, except in purely industrial 
surroundings. Such legislation would stimulate the use of 
the better building materials; and, by giving more work 
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——, 


to skilled workmen, would decrease unemployment, 
Sir, &e., 

Tal-y-Lort, Dyffryn, Merionethshire. 

[We agree with the writer. Corrugated iron is an eyesore 
But we in Great Britain are not the only sufferers. How many 
attractive landscapes in Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa have been marred by its use! Corrugated iron fills a 
need, however, and we must not forget that fact. As a start 
could not experiments be made to ascertain how far the evil 
can be overcome by painting the iron? Also, what alternative 
materials do our architects and town-planncrs suggest, equally 
cheap and serviceable ?— Ep. Spectator.] 


I am, 
JAMES PATTERSON, 


“A PRIEST WHO CAN FIDDLE” 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,— My attention has been drawn to an article in the Spectator 
of March 19th, entitled * A Spring Holiday in the New Forest.” 
The writer gives a wrong version of the ‘* Hey diddle diddle” 
lines. The squire of Brockenhurst advertised in the Guardian 
for a clergyman for the parish. ‘* Wanted for Brockenhurst, 
Hants, an Incumbent in Priest's Orders ; must be young and 
musical, violoncello preferred.” The advertisement was 
shown to my father, the Rev. R. E. Bartlett, who wrote the 
rhynie, 
“ Hey diddlo diddle 

A Priest who can fiddle 

Ts wanted for Brockenhurst, Hants, 

So if any young fellow 

Plays the violoncello 

Let him call in at Johnny Morant’s.” 
He never thought of it getting into print, but it appeared 
in American as well as English papers.--I am, Sir, &e., 

8 Lansdowne Crescent, W.11. Grace Bart err, 


ANNUAL MEMORIAL SERVICE TO 
29TH DIVISION, GALLIPOLI, 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.| 
Sir,—-This service will be held in Holy Trinity Parish Chureh, 
Southend Road, Eltham, S.E.9, at 11 a.m., Monday, April 
25th, the anniversary of the famous landing on the peninsula. 
An address will be given by Gencral Sir W. Braithwaite, 
K.C.B., A.D.C. General, Adjutant-General to the Forces, who 
was chief of Staff to Sir Tan Hamilton. 

The R.A. band and trumpeters, under Captain E. C. Stretton, 
M.V.O., Director of Music, R.A., will assist. I shall be 
glad to send tickets for reserved seats to any friends 
of the Division who apply to me, enclosing a stamped 
directed envelope. The very beautiful memorial 
finished and centains, infer alia, fifteen historic flags. 
Sir, &e. Hrnry A. Haws. 

(Hon. C.F., Divisional Chaplain and 8.C.C. of E. at the landing). 

Holy Trinity Vicarage, Eltham, S.E. 9. 


THE 
1915-16 


is now 
I am, 


Poetry 
Spring Cleaning 


Own April days the housewives rise to set their liomes in order, 

And Spring puts on, while thrushes call, 

Her daisy patterned overall 

With buttercups about the neck and scillas at the border. 

While other people rub and scrub and polish up their brasses 

And clean their cans, and taps and knobs, 

She giids the marigolds (or blobs), 

The buttercups and celandine that shimmer in the grasses- 

She hangs on every hawthorn hedge her curtain’s petalled 
laces, 

With eurded cloud, when morns are new, 

She scours her cciling bright and blue 

And lays her mass of blossom down in secret woody places. 

While other people sweep and wash and fuss and fret and 
fluster, 

If she should want to clean a combe, 

She takes her scented golden broom, 


And snatches from a hazel spray her catkin-tasselled duster. 


BARBARA EupnaNn Topp. 
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This Week’s Books 


Me. J. Tavtor Peppie undoubtedly has a weighty case to 
state in his The Cause of Economic and Social Unrest (with 
the alluring sub-title of ** How to Reduce Income Tax to 
js. 6d. in the £,” He claims 
that we are spending a cool £219,000,000 more than we need, 
owing to our obsolete Bank Charter Act, passed eighty-three 
sears ago. Gold, says Mr. Peddie, should be retained as a 
measure of value only, to meet the claims of bill exchange in 
London; it has reached its maximum production (he says, but 
Mr. Goodenough would not agree) and prosperity cannot 
return until we have a freer currency, based on the Federal 
Reserve Bank system of America, where credit can be expanded 
to meet trade requirements, more or less independentiy of gold. 
Undoubtedly our policy of deflation has caused suffering and 
unrest. Mr. McKenna is against our pure gold standard, like 
Mr. Peddie, but he is a free-trader while Mr. Peddie is an 
ardent protectionist. The average man must move warily 
between conflicting authorities, but Mr. Peddie’s little book 
is packed with facts and reasoned, temperate statements. It 
js well worth reading, but we shall not commit ourselves to 


from Longmans, Green. 2s.). 


support his views without further consideration. 
7 * * * 


Messrs. Stanley Paul send us The Practical Chess Player's 
Handbook for 3s. 6d. There is an excellent introduction and 
a number of games by such heroes of an elder day as Philidor, 
Morphy and Staunton, as well as examples of the play of 
Lasker. Capablanca, Marshall, Alechine and other modern 
champions, 


The April Officers Training Corps Gazette (6d. from 13 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1) contains some good articles. 
We notice an extract from a letter of the Master of Sempill 
to the Press, stating that the Royal Air Force in Iraq has 
saved the nation well over £14,000,000 a year. Undoubtedly 
flving will one day—-and soon mayhe—greatly decrease the 
burden to the taxpayer of naval and military ** preparedness.” 

* a * * 


Anthologies of verse, provided their aim is in some measure 
to give us new lamps for old and not merely to present a 
haphazard collection of the compiler’s favourites, are always 
welcome, and the late Esme J. Howard's Music in the Poets 
(Duckworth, 6s.), a gathering together of poetic fragments 


Result of the 


Tak object of a publisher's book notice, generally written 
on the wrapper, is to attract the attention of the public, and 
give a fair but arresting description of the contents. The 
greater part of the entries for our last competition (to write a 
publisher's notice of Vanity Fair) do not fulfil this function. 
A fine journalistic sense is probably necessary for writing of 
thiskind. Other notices must be disqualified because they are 
Written as though for a new edition of Vanity Fair, published 
it the present day. On the whole, the entries for this com- 
petition fall short of the standard generally attained by 
Spectator contributors, but Mr. Murray, to whom the prize is” 
awarded, has summarized, we think, the essential character- 
ties of Vanity Fair in an attractive and appropriate 
form : 

“Readers of Punch will rejoice that the gifted contributor of the 
0b Papers has at last given us a full-dress novel. 

“It is, as might be expected, a scathing exposure of snobbery, 
but it is very much more than that. While its faithful delineation 
of the age of Waterloo lends it historical value for future generations, 
its masterly portraiture of character suggests that a rival has arisen 
to Miss Austen herself. 

“Mr. Thackeray, in a preface, speaks modestly of his ‘puppets,’ 
but so far from these being inanimate dolls, they are all instinct with 
life. Three at least of his characters are likely to survive along 
be th the best-known in fiction, and one is unique, for Becky Sharp 
by herself would make the story an unqualified success. 

“And never surely was satire of the frailties of human nature so 
blended with a gentle undertone of charity and kindness.” 


§ 


‘ 


inspired by, or referring to, music, is an attractive book which 
If it is not quite as comprehensive as 
the section devoted to the ** Song of 


easily justifies itself. 
we could have wished 


Birds ” ignores, for instance, the many delightful poems about 
owls—it is none the less inteiesting. 
x 4 % Ba 
Mr. Harrison, the librarian of York Minster, is well 


history and description of 
His book, uniform in style 


qualified to write a compact 
York Minster (Methuen. 6s.). 


with Messrs. Methuen’s familiar and invaluable ‘ Little 
Guides,” is both readable and practical, and no intending 


visitor to York (there will be thousands this summer) should 
fail to buy it if he wants to understand and appreciate that 
great and noble church. Mr. Harrison says very truly that 
“the view of both transepts from the door of the south 
transept . . . is one of the finest architectural sights in 
the world.” The space is so vast, the columns and vaulting 
so lofty, the thirteenth-century windows. called the ** Five 
Sisters ’’ so exquisite in their stern beauty, that one holds 
one’s breath in surprise and awe. And the first impression 
is enforced as one goes on to examine the Minster in detail. 


Mr. Harrison’s criticism, though thoughtful, may evoke 
dissent here and there, but he gives the facts clearly. The 


book includes a special chapter on the incomparable glass 
by far the largest collection of mediaeval glass in England 

a good account of the fine library, numerous photographs 
and two plans. 


Professor Duncan's Astronomy (Harper, 12s. 6d.) is a 
text-book with some interesting and some diverting passages. 
All who saw the total eclipse its shadow-bands 
flickered the white America in 
January, 1925 (as did the present writer), will ever after feel 
indeed we well 
and 


as ghostily 


across snows of eastern 


awed by contemplation of the heavens —as 
may be. Relativity, solar and 
matters serve to put us in our place, as atoms of the instant 


galactic systems, such 
before even that small part of the Universe we can apprehend- 
Such books, learned and yet light enough for the amateur to 
read, are to be welcomed, and we congratulate Professor 
Duncan on having accomplished a very dillicult task with 
brillianey. 


Competition 


In another entry from the same pen there is a sentence which 
excellent example of the manner in which these 
notices should be written :—‘* We the echoes of the 
Waterloo guns, watch the witcheries of Vauxhall, and look 
over the shoulders of gamblers at Pumpernickel.’ 


is an 
hear 


The New Competition 


Tur editor offers a prize of £5 for a tist of the eight foremost 
poets of English literature and another list of the four best 
living pocts. The competitor whose two lists come nearest 
to the popular verdicts will be adjudged the winner. 





RULES FOR 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, May 


COMPETITORS. 
20th. 
2. Competitors may send in many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 746 of 
3. The name and address (or tly 
petitor inust be 
4. The Editor cannot return any 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 
Editor 


this issue 
pseu lonyin) of every come 
written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 
manuscript submitted for the 
5. The reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

Competiti ym, the 


W.C, 2. 


6. Envelopes must be addressed : Spectator, 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
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The Industrial Problem 


Capital for Labour. By W. Francis Lloyd and Fertram Austin. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Tus little book contains one important contribution to the 
industrial problem. The authors rightly maintain that the 
wage-earners feel to-day that while the political system is 
democratic the industrial system is not, and that their fear of 
dismissal without any voice in the matter or opportunity of 
explanation is one of the chief causes of our industrial unrest. 
They boldly assert what many modern captains of industry 
vehemently deny—that industrial aristocracy is at an end. 

“If Capitalism fails to develop along democratic lines, it 
must give way to Socialism as being the next best organization 
of industry. If the capitalist system fails to give workers a 
voice in industry it will collapse. By ‘a voice in industry’ 
we mean not merely a hearing, but a vote in industry as in 
government.” ‘To achieve this end they propose a system of 
universal payment by results, and the creation of employees’ 
shares. Capital is entitled to receive a dividend equal to the 
interest on long-dated Government securities plus a percentage 
varying according to the risk involved. Profits over and 
above this should be issued to all employees in the form of 
ordinary shares. The original capitalists’ shares (class “* A”) 
would be senior capital and would rank as cumulative par- 
ticipating and voting Preference shares. Employees’ shares 
(class ** B **) would have the same voting power as class “ A” 
shares, and would be converted either into cash at par or 
class * A” shares upon a holder leaving the firm. 

By this means the authors consider that it would be possible 
in many cases for the workers to obtain control of industry, 
but they emphasize the importance of representative Works 
Councils to prevent misunderstandings between management 
and labour. 

It is a pity that the book was not confined to a detailed 
exposition and elaboration of this interesting scheme. But a 
general survey of the economic position of Great Britain is 
also attempted, which is both inadequate and contradictory. 
The authors have some sensible, if platitudinous, observations 
to make upon the appointment of directors, the elimination 
of waste, co-operation in agriculture, and the value of adver- 
tisement. They maintain, with Mr. Wheatley, that “ the 


extent of the home market depends on the amount of wages 
paid.” But the fundamental causes of our industria] depres. 
sion escape their attention. For example, they fail altogether 
to grasp the significance of monetary policy—the hayoe 
wrouglit by price instability. There is only one brief reference 
to the deflation which has reduced the price level by half since 
1920, doubled the weight of the National Debt, raised the un. 
employment figure to over a million, crippled agriculture 
upset every wage agreement, and which precipitated last 
year the greatest industrial crisis we have ever known, 

The fall in the price-level during the past two years alone 
has been suflicient to neutralize all our efforts to reduce the 
debt burden since the War, and if it continues, if credit 
remains tight and money dear, the virtual extinction of all our 
basic exporting industries is inevitable. 

All the profit-sharing schemes and Works Councils in the 
world are useless in the face of the arbitrary and unjust 
alterations in the distribution of wealth caused by price 
instability, and in particular the deadly effects of deflation 
upon production and upon our exporting trade. 

The authors leave the whole subject untouched. Nor do 
they mention another matter of vital importance—the inci- 
dence of taxation and the burden of rates upon industry, 
They state at p. 34 that “ international competition is likely 
to become more intensified”; a possibility which ap- 
parently causes them some apprehension. Yet at p. 107 they 
come out with a whole-hearted condemnation of the Inter- 
national Steel Cartel, which is the first serious attempt on 
the part of producers to avoid some of the consequences of 
such competition. 

They declare, at p. 106, that ‘ amalgamation is the only 
hope of survival for the iron and steel industry.” Yet at 
p- 118 we find them advocating anti-Trust legislation to 
prevent price fixing. It is difficult to see how trustification 
an be carried out on a large scale without some measure of 
price control. Nevertheless, the book is a notable contribu- 
tion to a difficult problem in that it puts forward one suggestion 
of real value, and the fact that Mr. Hichens and Mr. Pugh 
have written forewords gives it an added interest. 

Rosertr Boornusy. 


Indian Philosophy 


Indian Philosophy. By S. Radhakrishnan. Vol. 2. (Allen and 


Unwin. 25s.) 


Tue religio-philosophical culture of the socio-economic 
System which is called Brahmanism may be traced to two 
sources, Aryan and non-Aryan. The Aryan Scriptures are 
the Vedas, including the Upanishads, the Hindu Gnosis. 
The others are called the Agamas. These two cultures, 
diverse in origin, in course of time blended and became 
* Hinduism,” which is a mixture of Brahmanical and non- 
Brahmanical or indigenous beliefs and practices. The chief 
existent Agamic communities are those called Vaishnava, 
Shaiva, and Shakta. The term Agama or Tantra is a title 
which covers the Scriptures of each and all of these Sects. 
It is a common mistake to identify the Tantra with the 
Scriptures of the Shakta Sect only. The author seems to 
lend his authority to this notion (p. 662), but it may be that 
he is merely stating a current usage in Bengal without approv- 
ing it. 

Of the eleven chapters of which the work under review is 
composed, the first nine describe the six accepted Systems 
of Brahmanism. The tenth chapter treats of the Shaiva 
and Shakta Agamas and Vaishnava Theism subsequent to 
the date of Ramanuja. The eleventh and last chapter gives 
the author's conclusions as regards the past and future develop- 
ment of Indian Philosophy. 

The account of the Agamic systems is very brief. If this 
summary treatment és due to lack of space it would have been 
better to have dealt with these systems in a third and separate 
volume with that fullaess which is demanded by the 


importance and value of their religio-philesophy, and the 
general ignorance concerning them. 

The bulk of this volume, then, consists of an account of the 
Six Brahmanical Systems. These may be grouped into three 
Standards and regarded as advancing stages in a process of 
Immanent Logic of the Reason working towards the Vedantiec 
conclusion implicit in the first and second Standards, and 
explicit in the non-dualist Vedanta of the third. The Lord 
Shiva with the vast vision of the Cosmotheoros says in the 
Kularnava Tantra of the Shakta Agama: “ The Six Doctrines 
are My Six Limbs.” That is to say, they form the unity 
which is His intellectual Body. He adds that he who separates 
those limbs severs the unity of such Body. 

Though the author has, within the limits dictated by the 
nature of his work both described and compared the Systems, 
notifying the points upon which they agree, or differ, there 
is yet room for a separate treatise dealing only with their 
comparative morphology, showing how they are related to one 
another considered as varying Standards of ‘* One System” 
in the logical, though it may not be the historical, sense. As 
he rightly says, they are not unrelated Scriptures or collections 
of philosophical curiosities. 

The author does not claim that his summary of each of the 
systems is complete, for, as he rightly says, almost every 
chapter deals with a subject to which a fully-equipped special- 
ist devotes a lifetime of study. He does not then attempt to 
deal with secondary variations of opinion among the less 
important writers of the various schools. At this date, when 


so little is yet known of Hindu philosophy, it is well that he- 
_ should deal with it on broad general lines, 
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The System most alive to-day is the Vedanta. Of this 
standard the non-dualist Vedanta of the great -scholastic 
shangkaracharyya 1s most known, and the portion of the 
guthor’s work dealing with this philosophy is that to which 
the reader will perhaps first turn. But in order to under- 
stand this Vedanta even in the most general way, something 
must be known of the other and less advanced Standards, 
Whilst the non-dualist Vedanta of Shangkara, called Maya- 
yada, is most often spoken of, it is also much misunderstood. 
This is the doctrine which is commonly said to teach that 
God and the Universe are “ illusion.” In a conversation 
which I had many years ago with a distinguished Bengali, 
he prided himself on the supposed fact that the Founder of 
modern Hinduism (as he called Shangkara) was (like himself) 
an Atheist. Many have said that the God of his System is 
“illusory.” Quite recently I read in the work of a Bengali 
exponent of this Vedanta that ** the Vedantin has two Gods.” 
It is obvious that a System so variously interpreted has been 
misunderstood. Though the Author himself speaks with 
discretion and skill on the subject of * illusion,” I think that 
his term “ Empirical Theism”’ may perhaps foster notions 
which he would not approve. 

If we are rightly to interpret Shangkara, we have to remem- 
ber a fact often overlooked by those who write upon him. 
He was a religious man. The Professor calls him a saint. 
He was a worshipper who, according to tradition, was a devotee 
of the Divine Mother. Revelation was the basis of his system, 
which is therefore a scholasticism. If we deprive it of its 
religious basis and content it ceases to be Vedanta as Shangkara 
preached it. We cannot “ weed out” the * tares ’ which are 
(to use the author’s language) * theological obsessions,” and 
leave the ** wheat” of philosophy. These personal views of 
the author who looks forward to a * triumph over scholasti- 
cism ” have not, however, affected that objective treatment of 
its subject which is a praiseworthy feature of his book. There 
is, however, a Common tendency nowadays which his observa- 
tions may encourage, namely, to subordinate the theology 
of the Vedanta to its philosophy. It is the failure to keep in 
mind the former which leads to an erroneous interpretation of 
the latter. Practical considerations based on the fact that 
Shangkara was a man of religion will lend weight to the 
conclusion of the author against any subjectivism and nihilism 
which would make the world an unreality in the sense of a 
phantasm based on nothing. 

The treatment of this subject by the author should help 
towards the correction of some popular errors and doubtful 
interpretations, for it must not be supposed that this matter 
is free from difficulty, even for the expert. 

The last chapter (‘* Conclusions ”) deals with the intellectual 
and moral aristocrats who stand by the old Indian ways, the 
futurist Radicals who would jettison all Indian cultural tra- 
ditions in the cause of ** Progress,” and the Hindu Modernists 
who, with the sympathies of the author, are secking a middle 
path. In India there were in the earliest times free-thinkers 
(to use that term in a general sense), but for over a thousand 
years, and until quite recent years, there have been none. 
It is as though our own philosophical history had stopped 
siort on the death of St. Thomas Aquinas and all philosophy 
to-day was being taught by his commentators, a class of 
which the great Indian devotee, Chaitanya, said that whilst 
revelation was like the sun they were like the clouds. This 
chapter and its problems are full of interest, but call for a 
lengthier notice than can be given here. 

Of this volume it may be said, as it was of the first, that it 
isnot merely a dry intellectual discussion of ideas, but a work 
of feeling as well as of lucid thought, an exposition of living 
interest. In the making of it, the author has followed the 
Indian rule that an exponent of any system should so write 
as if he believed in its doctrine, though in fact he may not. 
In the case of a book such as this, this method implies also a 
truly objective treatment. There may be differences of 
opinion on particular portions of its subject matter; the 
more so that Professor Radhakrishnan’s history, as well as 
that of Professor S. N. Dasgupta are pioneer enterprises 
extending over a very wide, and as yet not wholly explored, 
field. But the author, who is the present occupant of the 
Chair of Philosophy in the University of Calcutta, is to be 
congratulated: on a solid piece of work. 

Joun Wooprorre. 


The Air and Peace 


Air Facts and Problems. By Lord Thomson. (John Murray. 6s.) 
Aeolus or the Future of Flying. By Oliver Stewart. (Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d.) 


May the air-age we are now entering be also the age of peace ? 


Is it possible that the almost illimitable horizons of new 
dangers, new attacks, which have been revealed to us by 
flying, shall be capable of synthesis in the cause of a real and 
abiding fraternity among the nations, based not on leagues 
or treaties so much as the general common sense of mankind ? 

Lord Thomson writes much about aerial warfare in his 
deeply interesting book, and all he says should be taken to 
heart. Indeed, if it is taken to heart by the average citizen, 
and the book achieves the circulation it deserves, a definite 
step forward will have been taken in abolishing war altogether. 
We need but to know the facts in order to understand the 
futility of any future hostilities between the industrial nations 
of Europe. 

War has already become impossible between the Great 
Powers. ‘Thanks to modern research and invention, we could 
to-day annihilate each other so quickly and surely with fire, 
pestilence and poison, that even the most bellicose and old- 
fashioned citizens would say to the war-lords, ** This thing 
The French could wipe out half London ; we 
and to 


shall not be.” 
could sow ruin from the Madeleine to Moniparnassc 
what end? Two men who face each other with rapiers may 
still be ready to see which has the greater skill, but two men 
with bombs would know exactly what would happen if they 
threw them at each other—and they would refrain. 

The engines, weapons and chemicals of this century's con- 
triving have rendered * civilized *’ war impossible in my belief, 
provided we do not lay ourselves open to attack by weakness 
in the air. We still have to reckon with many small nations, 
however, and two great ones who may seek to impose their 
will upon mankind by conflict. Lord Thomson is a Socialist, 
and touches but lightly on Russia, which is reputed to have 
five poison-gas factories working at full blast. As to China, 
we do not know what will emerge out of that chaos, but it is 
just faintly conceivable that in the next century some man- 
darin might desire to land a force in the Thames to protect 
the yellow citizens of London, or send a fleet to America to 
safeguard the chop-suey interests. Should such a thing come 
to pass, we must be ready to expel the intruders, as we must 
also be on our guard against the creed which the Communists 
and Bolsheviks would undoubtedly sow in Europe if given the 
opportunity. The millennium has not arrived, obviously, but 
it may be within sight, provided every country develops its 
air strength to a point where it is not safe to attack it. When 
that has come to pass, then flying will be so common, and 
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travelling so quick and easy that men and women will see war in 
its true colours. Suicide will never appeal to sane people. 
A little flying, as Lord Thomson says, may be a dangerous 
thing, like a little learning, but more of both —a developed 
air-sense and better knowledge of the world—-will undoubtedly 
assure peace, if only from enlightened self-interest. Aviation 
is now about twenty years ahead of the average human 
intelligence. As soon as the latter catches up, war must end. 
Meanwhile five hundred airplanes can be built for the price 
of one battleship, and no one who follows Lord Thomson's 
argument (which is lucidity itself) can be in any doubt as to 
which arm we should consider the more important. 

There are so many good things in this book, and so much to 
arouse thought, that I can only touch on the author's intro- 
duction, where he says that the inventions of de la Cierva and 
Hill are “as remarkable innovations as the airplanes of 1910. 
When the latter were first seen in public, few would have 
ventured to predict that from them would be developed an 
airplane which could make a non-stop flight of over 3,000 
miles. The former were seen at Hendon last summer by 
80,000 people and only ingrained scoffers and fanatics for 
speed remain unconvinced of the great future that awaits 
these quaint looking and ingenious machines.” Indeed, 
it is true that the Autogyro and the Pterodactyl are harbingers 
of a new safety and adaptability: in the not very distant 
future flying will be as simple and cheap as motoring. 

This is a book which all should read. ‘“ The future is with 
the air-faring nations, as the past has been with sea-faring 
nations.” We have the men, machines and money to keep 
our appointed place in the air as we did by water : 

“ Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fears of being great.” 

As to Aeolus, I feel I must write guardedly, for it has had 
some good work put into it—allhough that labour is largely 
wasted, I fear, by intemperance of statement. Mr. Stewart 
seems always trying to be clever: he gives me a fecling of 
strain and unbalance. Moreover, a prophet should be careful 
to keep a reputation for sanity and accuracy in everyday 
affairs, where the reader can catch him if he naps. The 
author, on the contrary, seems determined to make one throw 
his little book down in disgust, so obviously ignorant is he of 
business or industry in either England or America. Further, 
when he declares that there are motorists incapable of driving 
safely except when they are drunk, that the twenty m.p.h. 
speed limit is generally recognized as having ** no bearing on 
safety.” that * one of our pilots has succeeded in proving that 
in an English aeroplane you can go from London to anywhere 
else more slowly and in more acute discomfort than in boat 
or train ~—we do not feel very much inclined to take his 
opinion, after such absurdities, on the remoter future of flying. 
A chapter describing an air attack on London portrays our 
citizens running in panic “ like wild beasts .. . hitting out 
at anyone, whether man, woman or child.’ This is not a 
pleasant or patriotic picture, and is, I think, an utteriy wrong 
one as regards the probable behaviour of Englishmen in an 
air-raid, however terrible. 

One has heard a great deal of twaddle talked at various 
times about artist-scientists, a kind of pale progeny of the 
William Morris cult, who insist that mass production is of 
Satan, when everybody knows that mass production can be 
both as artistic and as serviceable as hand-work, and that 
* hand-made” is almost always a misnomer; some _ tool 
being generally used, if only a primitive one. Mr. Stewart 
says a godd deal about inventors putting individuality into 
their airplanes. By all means let them do so, but I do not 
see how or why the excellent regulations of the Aeronautical 
Inspection Department should hamper them. Flying, especi- 
ally passenger flying, must be kept safe, in spite of what Mr. 
Stewart urges to the contrary. Nothing would do more to 
harm the cause of aviation than a succession of accidents. So 
far, civilian flying in England has less casualties to record, 
compared to the number of miles flown and passengers carried, 
than cither railway travel or motoring. We do not hear 
much of motoring accidents, nor of the daily toll of deaths 
taken by our streets. If we did, we might learn that it is 
safer to be in the air between London and Paris, than on 
the ground in the traflic of Trafalgar Square. 

Fr. ¥ 
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The Story of Nell Gwyn 


The Story of Nell Gwyn. By Peter Cunningham, 
introduction by John Drinkwater. 
Navarre Society. 12s. td.) 


jo with an 
(Privately printed for the 


Tuts book is a reprint. It was written in the middle of the 
Jast century by Peter Cunningham, son of Alan Cunningham— 
the poet of “A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea.” Peter » 
nineteen was given a clerkship in the Audit Office, and having 
much Iecisure and some literary talent, he became an “ editor 
and compiler of books.” His best-known work is the story of 
Nell Gwyn. According to Mr. John Drinkwater, who writes an 
introduction to this new edition, his narrative lacks thy 
“ creative touch,” but he “ gathers together a profusion of 
pertinent detail with immense gusto.” 

“The Protestant Mistress” of Charles IL was a heroine 
of romance, greatly beloved of Londoners, partly because she 
was a woman of the people. Most of the * chargeable ladies” 
about the court * were regarded as having stooped to their 
positions.” ‘* Poor Nellie,” on the other hand, was thought ty 
have risen to hers. She used to call the King her Charles Ill, 
because she had three lovers all named Charles. First Charles 
Hart, the actor, then Charles Sackville and last the royal 
Charles, to whom from the age of 19 she remained faithful, 
Born in a slum off Drury Lane, brought up as she tells us ta 
* fill strong waters to gentlemen,” she was only 13 when she 
became an orange girl at the new theatre, and was soon on the 
stage playing comic parts to the admiration of Pepys. * Neyer 
can I hope ever to see the like done again,” he writes, when 
first he saw her. Soon, however, she was promoted to a more 
serious réle and did it “ very basely,” indeed, in such q 
manner as to * spoil the piece.” 

From her portraits, especially the one here reproduced by 
Sir Peter Lely, we gather that she owed something of her 
charm to her looks, but by no means all, indeed it is probable 
that her great reputation for good looks she owed to her 
charm. She had, we are told, a laugh which * so pervaded her 
face that her eves became invisible.” Probably she could read, 
how else could she learn her words, but certainly she could not 
sign her name. Yet as Mr. Drinkwater points out * she estab. 
lished herself as a court favourite, as the companion of a witty 
and learned king, and as the equal in acumen of the rank and 
fashion of her time. The place that others held by subtle and 
considered diplomacy she held by a natural frankness which 
was indeed the most effective kind of ingenuity.” Peter 
Cunningham quotes as completely applicable to Nell Gwyn 
the words which Sir Thomas More wrote of Jane Shaw, * Where 
the king took displeasure she would mitigate and appease his 
mind, where men were out of favour she would bring them in 
his grace, for many that had highly offended she would obtain 
pardon, of great forfeitures she gat men remission.” To have 
been entirely charitable to her rivals would have been more 
than human, but her jealousy found vent in nothing more 
serious than a little bit of easy and very English homage toa 
virtue which she and they equally lacked, or a harmless joke. 
Madame de Sévigné, writing of Mile. de Quérouaille, who, 
coming to court in the train of the Duchess of Orleans, remained 
to become ** The Popish Mistress’ throws an amusing light 
on a very feminine passage of arms. ‘ Mile. amasses treasure,’ 
she writes, “and makes herself feared,’ but she ~ did not 
foresee that she should find a young actress in her way.” This 
young actress, though “ indiscreet, confident and wild,” is 
yet “as haughty as Mademoiselle.” Obviously the cockney 
Orange Girl was not to be put down by any foreigner. * This 
lady says she pretends to be a person of quality. She says she 
is related to the best families in France. Whenever a person of 
distinction dies she puts herself into mourning. If she be a 
Jady of such quality why does she demean herself to be 4 
courtesan ? She ought to die of shame; as for me it's my 
profession. Idonot pretend to be anything better.” However, 
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“ Pretty Nelly ” never bore any real malice, she amused her- 
self by making “ grimaces * at * the Quérouaille ~ and herself 
appearing in mourning. ** Have you not heard of my loss in 
the death of the Great Cham of Tartary,” she asked. 

A good many itemed bills of Nell Gwyn’s here given in their 
entirety make entertaining reading. We like to know what 
she gave for Master Charles's little red shoes and for her own 
‘white and red satin night gowns.” Her sedan chair men 
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WANTED—A SCIENTIST 


of senior standing, but as young as possible, with 2 know- 
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of the first order, if necessary 


ledge of the theory of science, to investigate and conduct 


the introduction of young children, 42-10, to science and 


scientific method. 


Tx ability to absorb instruction depends on the 
emotional attitude of the child towards the process 
ofbeing instructed as well as on the inherited quality 
of the brain. But the discovery of the idea of 


discovery and the ability to tolerate fact—which 
constitute the scientific attitude of mind—are the intellectual 
basis, on which, together with the emotional factor, subsequent 
intellectual progress is likely to rest. 


Thus arises the need for a technique to utilise and develop the 
child’s native curiosity in the way the wheels go round—his in- 
terest for instance in mud and water and his pleasure in messing 
about—in such a way as, in the long run, to obtain the maximum 
conversion of these dzives into a controllable instrument of 
organised thought. 

This involves the investigation by careful and delicate observa- 
tion not only of what sort of activities are best introduced 
into the environment but what should be the order of oppor- 
tunity for these activities. Much is done by leaving the child who 
prefers modelling with clay to heating mercury, or working a 
lathe to watching caterpillars or painting a table, to do so. But 
there is no such thing as absolute freedom and the very nature 
of the opportunities to a large extent limits and dictates his 
activities. And it is always possible—and this cannot be decided 
bya priori argument but only by observation—that to sip hastily 





aevery flower may spoil the appetite. 


ql. 


I; will now be plain that this type of environ- 
ment-arranging needs also the provision of specially 
designed apparatus. Apparatus for adolescents is too arbitrary 
and traditional often in the very irrelevance of its forms, is 
insufficiently diagrammatic, and being designed for illustration 
and the support of text book and teacher rather than for dis- 
covery requires—as experiments on intelligent but innocent adults 
will shhow—a pre-knowledge of its purpose. The apparatus needs 
to be specially adapted to the child’s capacity for inference, 
Patience and manipulation, and to be designed to meet the lack 





The problem will be at least fourfold: 


of assumptions which are implicit in our adult thinking but in 
haphazardly collecting which a lifetime may beconsumed. There 
is needed a continually accumulating fluid collection of apparatus 
suitable for each stage of the child’s mental growth, devised 
clearly enough to enable him to discover in response to effort 
the answers to his own questions. Further there is needed the 
verbal apparatus of explanations of the history of men’s thoughts 
and instruments concerning the same problems with which 
the child is occupying himself; accounts receding further and 
further back into the past as the child’s sense of a past matures, 
instead of an isolated ‘ subject ’ being worked uneasily forward 
to an ill-patched join with the present. 


q III. 


Ik is as yet uncertain whether there exist any special 
factors limiting or making undesirable the intro- 
duction of children of 4 - 10 to scientific knowledge and scien- 
tific thought. That is to say whether the apprehension of multiple 
and permissive causality which is painful to the human mind 
with its innate tendency to accept and manufacture explanations 
in terms of unitary and magical causality, is in early life so 
rauch more painful that the forces—equally innate—of curiosity 
and intellectual aggression towards the external world would be 
stunted instead of stimulated. Or whether, on the other hand, 
it is not rather a quantitative question, as at present seems 
indicated—one of developing methods compatible with the 
child’s childishness, with his need of phantasy, and of grading 
the demands of reality to his capacity. 


This is the main theoretical question. 


q Iv. 


As it is hoped that the occupant of the post will in 
addition to exercising and developing an art make 
of the task a piece of scientific work and research leading eventu- 
ally to the publication of his results—-negative as well as positive 
—he will need to make ample records. For this purpose the 
services of a shorthand-typist will be placed at his disposal. 


Certain preliminary work with children of 4-7 has already been done 
‘at Cambridge at the Malting House School successfully enough to en- 
courage the directors of the school to make a full-time long period 
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appointment specially for its development. 


They hope to make of the appointment the beginnings of a researg, 
institute into problems connected with education. Hence they are qj 
the more anxious to obtain the services of someone of outstanding 


suitability for the work. 


He would need not merely to be a specialist in his own branch by 
to have some little acquaintance with other sciences, the history of science and the history of 


religious beliefs. 


It will be apparent that this type of research, 
more than any other, would depend for its 
success not only on intellectual qualifications 
but also on a favouring pyschological background. 
Ideally desirable—if the view here taken of the 
possibilities of such research is justified—would be 
an immense ability to wait and see, such as would 
make a good field anthropologist or naturalist— 
freedom from irritation at the childishness of 
children, power to see them make false inferences 
and misuse apparatus, noting the facts but not being 
annoyed by them. 


There must be an innate willingness to try 
to grasp the child’s assumptions and to abstain 


from using the facile escape of verbal explanations 
in favour of the method of staging and re-staging 
occurrences till the child derives from his experience, 
not merely a particular atom of knowledge which 
will the more intimately become part of his mental 
structure, but the knowledge—one of the roots of 
understanding—of the manner in which first-hand 
knowledge is obtained. 

Particularly in the child’s early years must be es- 
chewed the attitude of the pedagogue—the dealer 
in predigested reality and second-hand knowledge 
—in favour of that of the co-investigator, not least 
in order that when later in life the child needs second- 
hand knowledge more and more, he shall the better 
be able to accept and handle it. 


The directors of the Malting House School are aware of the formidable nature 
of these desiderata. They do not however intend them as an absolute condition 
of the appointment but rather as an all-round view of the problem, stated in the 
hope that others may sufficiently share in the attitude outlined to be attracted to the work 
notwithstanding its difficulties. While they are willing to consider applications for the post 
from the teaching profession, they look rather to those who have already engaged in some 
sort of scientific work and whose reactions to children have not been influenced by the 


necessity of teaching them. 


In order to be able to obtain the services of the man 
most suited to the work they are advertising widely 
and they are prepared to pay such salary as will enable 


him to leave his present occupation, whatever that may be. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Directors, the Malting House, Cambridge. 


Professor Sir ERNEST RUTHERFORD, P.R.S., Professor Percy NwuNN, D.Sc., and Mr. 
J.B. S. HALDANE, have kindiy consented to assist the directors in the final selection of candidates. 
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charged her a good deal when she kept them waiting for seven 
hours on end, and her hospitality consumed a ve ry large 
quantity of “strong” and “ordinary” ale. The adoring 
Jondoners, however, grudged nothing to ™ Pretty Nelly. 
Was it not known that “alms” formed a large item in her 
expenses, that she “ gloried ” in releasing debtors, that she 
inspired the King to found the Chelsea Hospital and always 
ysed her influence to make him open his often not very well 
filled purse? “ Odds fish! what company I am got into,” she 
exclaimed upon one occasion when Charles hesitated to tip 
some fiddlers on the score that he'd no moncy on him. In her 
will the poor are thought of immediately after “my dear 
natural son His Grace the Duke of St. Albans.” 

Is not Mr. Drinkwater perhaps a little hasty when he denies 
We have in this 


to Peter Cunningham the creative touch. 
story of Nell Gwyn a living picture of her king as seen through 
her eyes. Of his unpatriotic foreign policy, of his criminal 
“ynthinkingness,” of his time-serving promises and cynical 
disregard of his people’s larger interests she could know 
nothing. To her he was as she had seen him in Drury Lane 
Theatre when she spoke to him the best words of her best part 
(Beaumont and Fletcher's Lieutenant). She is 
in poor attire amid a mob, when she sees the King’s son : 


THlumorous 


How my heart trembles! 


“Was it the prince ? they said. , , 
noble fiereeness dwells in his 


“Tis he indeed. What a sweet 
eyes!” 

“Tall and well made with an expression of countenance 
somewhat fierce,” yet in contradiction to all the rules of 
physiognomy. “of a merry and merciful disposition.” He 
mixed with his subjects and was seen everywhere walking 
with his * wonted large pace * a “ perfectly accessible ” King 
—perhaps the only one who ever lived— a sinner who could 
accept a just rebuke with the grace of a saint and regard a libel 
or too pointed satire with the same indulgence he would show 
to yapping dogs, hating flattery, slow to reward, but instant 
to forgive. 

Peter Cunningham's picture must be studied at leisure to 
beappreciated. We cannot reproduce it here. It is no doubt a 
faulty portrait of Charles If of England, but is it not a speaking 
likeness of Nell Gwyn’s Charles III ? 


The Challenge of the Universe 


Towards the Open. By Henry Chester Tracy. (Chatto and 


Windus. 12s. 6d.) 
Me. Henry Cuester Tracy has written a significant book. 
It is significant in that it represents a phase of American 
thought which seems to be slowly emerging as a distinctive 
and self-conscious movement. 

Mr. Tracy is trying to formulate a philosophy. or perhaps 
even a religion, of science. He takes the view that we are still 
more than half dominated by mediaeval and animistic concep- 
tions of life and ways of thought, and that we have yct to 
become conscious of the implications of scientifie thinking. 

This is how Mr. Julian Huxley, who contributes a delightful 
introduction, puts it :— 


“In spite of the Jull in the storm, the final battle between the 
mediaeval and the modern systems of thought is yet to be fought 
out. The affair of Galileo was a matter of outposts; that of 
but the main issues, in spite of smooth 


” 


Darwin a heavy skirmish ; 
words, remain unreconciled. 
Mr. Tracy, Mr. Huxley goes on to point out, is not so much 
a protagonist in the struggle as a scientist, entirely confident 
of the success of scientific thinking, and looking ahead to the 
new forms and conceptions which will be created by this 
victory. 

Mr. Tracy’s book is a daring attempt to synthesise our 
political, economic, scientific, and aesthetic beliefs on the new 
basis. Naturally such an attempt can hardly be wholly success- 
ful. For one thing Mr. Tracy’s style is, to English readers, 
obscure and awkward. Perhaps this is only a way of say- 
ing that the book is written in good American and not in 
goed English. But it makes the book dilficult to read. Yet it 
gives one a sense of the peculiar quality of this new American 
thinking. 

The whole book makes one realize how deeply, for good and 
ill, America is sundered from the great European tradition. 


Her thinkers can, as it were, start afresh, unencumbered by the 


weight of centuries of now irrelevant learning. On the other 
hand, they lack a certain instinctive knowledge of the way in 
which a case should be presented—they cannot assume, as 
European writers can, a certain definite audience with a 
common culture, a common intellectual background. Mr. 
dh > — =— ‘ : . " ° . : . 
r'racy has written an interesting and stimulating book which 
he sums up in the following paragraph :— 

* The late Franklin K. Lane wrote in one of his‘ Letters’ 
published :— 

** You know there are two great classes of people, those who 

are challenged by what they see and those who are not. Now 
_the only kind who grow are the former.’ 
Until the scientific and human attitude becomes the common one 
and controls the usual life of families. groups, schools, we shall not 
know how many are challenged—or rather are capable of being 
challenged ~and how many are not; for we shall have shut the 
door in the faces of their minds ; we shall have thrown dust in eyes 
that might have seen; we shall have checked the ardours of 
response. These stupidities, these crimes, are committed every day, 
anel often in the name of authority, religion, or scholastic prestige. 
Not every mind can resist the stultification, the hurt, the corrosion, 
that comes from these emine ntly respectable sins. 


wry ! 
Phe universe It is both scientifie 
respond.” 


recently 


challenges, and human to 


We like the conception of the challenge of the universe : 
Mr. Tracy helps one to feel it. 


Fiction 


Dekket’s Dim Brown Masterpiece 


3y Multatuli. Translated from the Dutch by W. 
With an introduction by D. H. Lawrence. (Knopf. 


Max Havelaar. 
Siebenhaar. 


10s. 6d.) 
Douwrs DEKKER was thoroughly of his period. The very 
name under which he wrote is enough to date him. Multatuli, 


* T have borne much”: only a man for whom the dolorous 
tradition of the Romantics was still a living reality could have 
valled himself that. We have ceased to believe in suffering 
for suffering’s sake. For Musset * les chants désespérés sont les 
chants les plus beaux” ; not for us. ‘To have suffered is no 
longer a title of nobility. Nobody would dream nowadays 
of advertising his woes on the title-page of his first novel. But 
Dekker was born with the Romantic movement. It is as 
Multatuli that the world remembers or forgets him. 

Even without the signature we should be able to date Max 
Havelaar. The ramshackle construction of the book, the long 
digressions, the philosophizings and moralizings, the intru- 
sions into the story of the author and his personality—these 
belong as unmistakably to theiz epoch as do wax flowers 
under glass and crimson rep. 

But Max Havelaar is something more than a mere “* period ” 
book. It lives—at any rate in parts—with a life of its-own, 
intense and powerful. The subject of the story is supposed 
to be Java and the wrongs of its oppressed inhabitants— 
wrongs which Max Havelaar was instrumental in reforming 
its very success has therefore made it, like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
a back number. But however little news value the sufferings 
of the Javanese now have. however feeble the interest we may 
take in these rather dim brown people, we can still read Max 
Havelaar, not indeed for the sake of its subject, but for the 
sake of that restless and angry demon which inhabited the 
soul of its author. 

Multatuli was one of those men who do well to be angry. 
It was his natural reaction to the world 
in which he found himself. Intelligent and without patience, 
he could not fools gladly. Generous, he hated the 
mean and money-grubbing. His hatred boiled over when he 
saw the fools and the money-grubbers exalted to high places 
and oppressing their weaker fellows. He hated the stupid 
and covetous oppressors so heartily that he seemed, by com. 
parison, to love the stupid and covetous oppressed. But it 
was an illusion. If they had ceased to be oppressed, he would 
have found himself hating the under-dogs just as heartily as 
It is Tsarism that makes one love the 


Anger became him. 


suffer 


he hated their masters. 
proletariat, not Bolshevism. 

The best Haveluar are those in 
Multatuli’s anger is most frankly expressed—those in which, 
forgetting to be a philanthropist, he devotes himself to the 
task of skinning alive some hated rogue or 


passages of Maa which 


more congenial 
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imbecile. Thus, the first chapters in which he vivisects the 
Babbitt of his age and country are really superb. What 
humorous savagery! What artistic murder! Reading them, 
one regrets that Multatuli should ever have gone to Java. 
He spent twenty years as a civil servant in the Kast Indies. 
He ought to have been living at home among the burgesses of 
his native land. Twenty years in commercial and respectable 
Amsterdam would have made him the most ferocious and, 
with practice, the most skilful Jack the Ripper of nineteenth 
century literature. Aupous HuXLEy. 


THE BLACK BUDDHA. By Lady Chitty. (Jenkins. 
%s. 6d.)—The Black Buddha is a large statue, belonging to a 
lawyer. The lawyer is stabbed, and some papers relating to 
buried treasure are secreted within the image by the escaping 
murderer. The adventures of Roy Rushworth, the hero of 
the tale, turn upon the search for the hidden jewels. Lady 
Chitty has woven a good plot. But the pace of her narrative 
is a little too slow for a mystery story. We are given, however, 
some attractively natural pictures of the life of an Anglo- 
Indian family in India, England, and Egypt. 


HIGH SNOW. By “Ganpat” (M. L. A. Gompertz). 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—-This novel, which deals 
with the adventures of a small party of explorers in Tibet, 
and which describes in especial how one of their number finds 
in sacrifice and heroism the atonement for a sin of his youth, 
belongs, roughly speaking, to the “Sky Pilot” order of 
fiction. There runs through it a sentimental and didactic 
vein, and Mr. Gompertz, though he writes well, is a little 
ponderous at times. But his characters are real men and 
women; his Tibetan scenes are obviously drawn from 
intimate knowledge ; and his story, if less dramatic than at 
first it promises to be, is quietly pleasant and poignant. 

THE HOUSE OF HAPPINESS AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Ethel M. Dell. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)—This book contains 
four tales. Two of them are mere trifles. The other two are 
abbreviated novels. The title-story introduces us to Anne 
and Charlotte Sinclair, daughters in a mid-Victorian household. 
Anne, on the very morning arranged for Charlotte’s wedding, 
clopes with her sister’s fiancé. She goes abroad with him, 
has disillusioning experiences in the desert, overcomes temp- 
tations, and returns penitently, sixty years afterwards, to a 
forgiving Charlotte in Bath. “ The Real Thing” is a study 
of a strong, silent man, who is too inarticulate to give verbal 
expression to his love, but proves it by his readiness to efface 
himself for the true happiness of his wife. Finally, of course, 
after much suffering and misunderstanding, he is rewarded 
by her affection. Miss Dell's stories are overcharged with 
sentimentality, and her writing in places is amazingly slipshod. 
But she has gifts of fancy and ingenuity that may satisfy 
uncritical readers. 

RESPECTABILITY. By Bohun Lynch. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
—Respectability, in the sense in which it is used by Mr. 
Bohun Lynch, is a horrible word, suggesting smugness, self- 
satisfaction and mock decency. All Esther Wade’s relations 
were respectable snobs: they hustled her into a “ good” 
marriage and mourned over her, when she left the drunkard 
of their choice for the man of her own. Then they proceeded 
to reseuc her from a life of sin. When Esther died, in circum- 
stances which they naturally considered “ very sad” and 
**not quite nice,” they extended an ostentatious charity to 
her child, little Esther. The second part of the book describes 
the growth of baby Esther to a rather hard but extraordinarily 
sane young woman, who speedily penetrated the respectable 
veneer of her relations. Mr. Bohun Lynch is to be congratu- 
lated on his characterization. 

TENACITY. By Guy Cottar. (Jarrolds. Ys. 6d.)—Mr. 
Guy Cottar has avoided many of the pitfalls so dangerous to 
writers of sensational fiction. His hero is not too doughty, 
his heroine is not too wonderful, and he has mingled romance 
with realism in an original way. When Philip Tenax chanced 
to meet a friend in Pall Mall, his thoughts were far from 
intrigue in Bulgaria, revolution, and kidnapped ladies: yet 
within a week he had witnessed a peculiarly revolting murder, 
and was impersonating the husband of a girl he did not know. 
There are none of the usual flaws in the machinery of this 
story, and the tale of Philip’s business and amatory adventures 
and many escapes from violent death is convincingly written. 
The book ends as abruptly as it begins—-Philip turns to the 
girl he loves and mutters: “ I’m hellish hungry ” ; which is 
ut all events less hackneyed than the usual sugary finale. 


SEED-PODS. By Mrs. Henry Duceney. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
— Lisette runs away from a convent and joins a theatrical 
touring party, playing Seed-Pods. An actor, who reappears 
later in the book, falls in love with her. But Lisette’s ambition 
is for money, social respectability, and a settled family life. 
These she later gains as wife of the mayor of a Sussex town. 
The plot counts for little in this story, but Mrs. Dudeney 
excels in intimate analysis of character, faithful descriptions 
of life, aud vivacious dialogue. 


—— 


Current Literature 


THE SEVENTH DIVISION, 1914-18. By C. T. Atkinso 
(Murray. 16s.)—-Plainly the official history of the War ‘I 
constitute the chief quarry for future historians of the weed 
and on that ground it may perhaps be urged that we need p, 
other. But sectional feelings and esprit de corps, whether of 
regiments or of larger units like divisions, have to be rh 
sidered, and that is the justification for yet another sectional 
history like this of the Seventh Division. To compile such 
an account, both for knowledge and dexterity in handling his 
material, and the more especially by his long connexion with 
the C.LD. (which is not the Criminal Investigation Depart. 
ment), no one is better qualified than Mr. C. T. Atkinson 
A master of lucid narrative, he brings his Division throug) 
* its great deeds at Ypres, of Neuve Chapelle, of Loos, of the 
Somme, of the ten nights and days struggle for Bullecour 
of the Broodseinde Ridge and Reutel, of its great share in the 
final rout of Austria.” Quid plura? The wearers of the 
White Circle scored 14 Y.C.s, and in the early days of home. 
training the Division is said to have evinced its ingenuity in 
procuring trassport by buying up local bakers’ carts, which 
figured in the returns as “ carts, Maltese, Medical Officer, for 
the use of.” If anyone wishes to gain some small inkling of 
part of the devastation of war, let him look at the plates faci 
», 408, which show Polderhoek Chateau before and after 

mbardment. 

THE ANGLO-SAXONS IN ENGLAND. By Nils Aberg 
(Cambridge: Heffer. 12s. 6d.)—Historians have slowly 
realized that the true story of the Anglo-Saxon settlement ip 
England cannot be pieced out from the scanty literary evidence, 
The late J. R. Green’s ingenious volume, among others, is 
now seen to be mere guesswork. The written word must be 
supplemented and explained by the material remains which 
archacologists are gradually collecting from Anglo-Saxon 
graves. Mr. R. A. Smith, Mr. Leeds, and Professor Baldwin 
Brown have done much in this direction. They have a valuable 
ally in Dr. Aberg of Upsala, whose exhaustive study of Anglo- 
Saxon brooches is now published in a good English translation 
with many plates. Dr. Aberg’s analysis of successive styles 
of ornament is thorough and interesting. One of his con- 
clusions is that “* the Kentish goldsmiths learnt their art from 
the Franks, but the Irish took over the heritage from the 
smiths in Kent.’ This is more plausible than the current 
theory that early Irish art was evolved quite independently ; 
self-determination, indeed, is rare in the history of art. ~ 

BISMARCK, ANDRASSY AND THEIR SUCCESSORS, 
By Count Julius Andrassy. (T. Fisher Unwin. 25s.)—While 
Bismarck and Andrassy directed the foreign policy of Berlin 
and Vienna, all went smoothly in Europe ;_ their successors, 
and especially Prince von Biilow, made mistakes which 
contributed to the disaster of 1914. Such, in brief, is the 
purport of this thoughtful review of pre-War diplomacy by 
the present Count Andrassy, who held his father’s old post for 
a few troubled weeks in the autumn of 1918. He blames the 
German Emperor and his Chancellor for rejecting the friendly 
advances of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain at the 
turn of the century. On the other hand, while he admits 
that the Austrian Foreign Office was tactless in its handling 
of Serbia, he denies that it had any aggressive aims in the 
Balkans. Credat Judaeus Apella! Yet the author's presenta- 
tion of his case is temperate and interesting. 

CONGRESS: AN EXPLANATION. By Robert Luce. 
(Harvard University Press and H. Milford. 8s. net.)—This 
little book by a member of Congress is designed for the 
American public who, it seems, pay little attention to their 
legislature. But Mr. Luce’s spirited defence of Congress 
against the usual charges of incompetence, waste of time and 
corruption will have considerable interest for English readers 
also. It is highly controversial and therefore stimulating. 
Mr. Luce, for example, rejects the proposal that Congress 
should have a yearly Budget balancing expenditure against 
revenue ; he assumes that Congress can spend as much as it 
pleases, because the revenue can always & increased. This 
comfortable doctrine may suit a fabulously rich country like 
America, but it spells ruin in Europe. Mr. Luce exaggerates 
the power of the Cabinet over our House of Commons to-day ; 
things have changed since the fall of Mr. Lloyd George. Again, 
he misconceives the intention of the authors of the American 
constitution. In providing for a division of powers they 
thought that they were adopting the English practice of that 
day, as they read of it in Blackstone’s Commentaries and saw 
it—from a distance—in practice. George the Third would 
have been surprised to hear that his Cabinets “ should look 
to the people for ultimate authority.” But Mr. Luce, des- 

cribing the actual methods of Congress to-day, speaks with 
real knowledge of his subject. 

RELIGION AND ART IN ASHANTI. By Captain C. S. 
Rattray. (The Clarendon Press. 30s.)—It was pointed 
out in that extraordinarily illuminating book, Mr. Edwin 


Smith's The Golden Stool, that it is before all things necessaty 
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THE FLYING 


INN 








MR. CHESTERTON 


has called one of his romances “ The Flying Inn.” 
In the story the flying inn was but an itinerant (and 
symbolic) inn-sign and an itinerant. (and symbolic) 


barrel of rum. The name is better deserved by the 
“ten o'clock” or any other LMS express. In such 
an inn a man can take his ease. The smooth, swift 
running is soothing to the nerves, an excellent pre- 
paration for lunch or dinner that is not usually 
enjoyed by the hurried, worried brain-worker 
nowadays. 

For this Inn has its ordinary, as good inns should, 
cooked and served at its fixed times. It is not a meal 
prepared at 12.30 and still standing ready and wait- 
ing at any time from then on to 3 o'clock, an evil 
institution that is demoralising to the cook and deadly 
to the dyspeptic. It is freshly cooked for its proper 
hour and served on the dot. The experienced 
traveller is so used to this that he takes it for granted, 
only subconsciously knowing when he is well off. It is 
more often the infrequent traveller who, in his happy 
surprise, sings the praises of the railway lunch or 
dinner. 

But it is perhaps the traveller by night who most 
appreciates the Flying Inn, especially the Scottish 
traveller, All Scotsmen seem to prefer travelling by 
night, perhaps from a shrewd appreciation of economy 
of time. But the sleeping car is a temptation in itself. 
The bright and cosy cabin, with its spring bed and 
glistening sheets, its light at the head for those who 
read in bed, with a switch in reach of your hand as 
you lie, is fitted with so many ingenious “ gadgets,” 
as a yachtsman would call them, that it is an enter- 
tainment in itself if you are not used to it. It is 
warm or cool, snug or airy, as you choose to make it, 
with the touch of a handle. And so to bed; and the 
traveller who rests in the Flying Inn on the L M S lies 
undisturbed till he reaches his journey’s end. 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY | 

EUSTON ST. PANCRAS | 

_—_—_ ————————— 
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Octagonal 
Book Table 


‘* WEATHERED” OAK FURNITURE 


EAL’S Weathered Oak Furniture 

is quite unpretentious, and yet 
it gives a room distinction ; is simple 
in design and yet full of thought for 
the use to which it must be put. It 
needs no polishing, does not easily 
scratch or show dust, and is planned 
to suit small rooms. “‘ Weathering ”’ 
means that by a special treatment of 
the surface the wood gains the warm 
tones of age. As will be seen, the 
prices are extremely moderate. 


Catalogue—“Reaso: 


HEAL & SON LU? 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. Wa 


able Furniture” sent on request. 





No book in recent times 
has more instantly aroused 
controversy.—Sunday Times. 


THE GREAT 
DELUSION 


A sensational challenge to cur- 
rent views on the future of flying 


by “NEON.” with 4 Preface by 
ARTHUR HUNGERFGRD POLLEN 


* 


Here imagination is faced with facts and figures, 
unsupported even by rhetoric. The results may be 
rather disturbing —The Evening Standard. A sensa- 
tional book which contains the most formidable 
indictment of aircraft as yet printed ... this is in 
every way a notable book because it challenges current 
opivion. .. . It will be widely read and everywhere 
discussed.— The Daily Mail. With its close reasoning 
and its impressive evidence, this book has the makings 
of a first-class political sensation—Army, Navy & 
Air Force Gazette. Searching and destructive criticism 
...that his views will meet with both support and 
Opposition is certain: but they cannot be ignored. 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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A Private Income—Not a Salary. 


£AOD A YEAR 


FOR LIFE 
Think of it! Not a salary demanding daily work | 
| 
| 











for YOU! | 
at the office, but a private income to be paid to 


you every year as long as you live. 

And while you are qualifying for it—it begins 
at age 55—there’s full protection for your family; 
£3,200 plus half of every deposit you have made 
to date will be paid to them in the event of your 
death. Should that be the result of an accident || 
£6,400 plus half the deposits will be paid. 
Should illness or accident permanently prevent 
your earning any kind of living, £32 a month || 
will be paid to you until you are 55, when the 
£400 a year becomes due. 





Income Tax—a big consideration in itself. HI 


This can all be accomplished by means of a plan devised || 
by the Sun Life of Canada—the great Annuity Company | 
with Government-supervised assets “exceeding £70,000,000. 

It's a wonderful plan, adaptable to any age and for any 
amount. It brings independence within the reach of tens 
of thousands of men who, otherwise, would be compelled 
to go on working till the end of their days. 


| 
THIS ENQUIRY FORM SENT NOW WILL | 
BRING YOU DETAILED PARTICULARS | 
OF A PLAN WHICH WILL MAKE YOU | 
| A HAPPIER AND RICHER MAN. POST IT | 
'| TO-DAY.........NO OBLIGATION IS INCURRED | 








To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO. OF CANADA, 13 Sun of Canada House, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 


| 
(Nr. Tempie Station.) | 
| 


Assuming I can save and deposit £...........csee00+. WP anvenniacdnacisie 
please send me—without obligation on my part-—full oarticulars of || 
your investment plan, showing what income or cash sum will be | 








svailable for me. | 
| 
i} PES CURRIN COI cisuisicinnnisiidicsabinadabiinabtneiiaeseabaanhdennaatonideswedieiauanie 
I] = Occupation...........sceceseeee Married or about to be married............00. 
| 
NI ©. sii ice ttn siidadinantindetainsabedabindaadinaenaiiaaininkadaeiieinanadienheaienniai 
(Mr. Mrs., or Miss) 

' 
BT cicinindcnvindsenteisinddandscncbinetnninannientiasiniinaniindiaian 








YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid os 
Reserve Fund : 

Head Office, YOKOH AM: A. “Branches at “Alex: indria, Batavi 
Rombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, D: siren 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Ha mburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, 
Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, N agoya, Newchwang, New York, 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, Tsinanfu, ‘Tsingtau, 
(temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of E xchange, 
Drafts and Telegr aphie Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
pli aces and elsotshane. and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 

application. K. YANO, London Manager. 
‘Lond m Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, 


on 
Yen 


100,000,000 
92,500, ng 





| Every year you will save a very substantia] amount of || | 


Viadivostock | 





issues | 
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Faber & Gwyer 


Umbria Santa 
CORRADO RICCI 


Translated from the Italian by Helen Steszart 








With 55 illustrations in half-tone. 


“SOMETHING more than an introduction to the 
religious history of the Umbrian Country... 
done.”—-Times Literary Supplement. 


Size 6” X 73”. 


_art of 
brilliantly 


12s. 6d. net 


Interpreters of Nature 
SIR GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., M.D., 
Hon. D.C.L., 
Chief Medical Officer, Ministry of Health 


‘WILL interest a large number of readers.”—Daily Mail. 
- « « the graceful learning and charm of the entire 
nae "—The Times. 


Cloth, gilt. 75. 6d. net 


Beethoven: The Man 
ANDRE. DE. HEVESY 
Translated by F. S. Flint. 


THE emotional complexity of Beethoven’s life no less than 
the greatness of his music provides exactly the material for 
an intimate biography of this kind. With 11 illustrations 
in half-tone. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
Modern Love 
H. W. YOXALL 

“MR. YOXALL ?s to be congratulated on this very careful 


and subtle piece of work.”—The Spectator. 

“From the first sentence the idiom is individual and fresh. 
The design is clear, the treatment economical . . a 
very promising first novel.”—The Nation and Athenaeum, 


Crown 8vyo. 7s. 6d. met 


Papillee 
MARCUS CHEKE 


“que author of this diverting tale has successfully caught 
the richly fantastic atmosphere of Parisian society in the 
time of the directoire.'—Daily Mail. 


“He has succeeded in maintaining without an effort a 
very high level of absurdity.”.—The Outlook. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. nel 


Gingerbread Lee 
MYFANWY PRYCE 


“sy JANE AUSTEN novelist Miss Pry« > has written 


a novel of unusual charm . . . her touch is sure 
though delicate, in some ways reminiscent of Jane Austes * 
—Daily Mai 
“Miss Myfanwy Pryce has vision and a grace of style 
. this is a book that lehves one with the sense of 


having lived in the home of the ¢ 
rare achievement.”"—Morning Post. 


ctors in the drama; a 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Deadlock 
P , no ores 
V. V. VIERESSAEV 
Translated from the Russian by Camilla Coventry and 
Nina IW issotzky. a 
“A RUSSIAN novel bearing the accent of more human 
truth about life under Bolshevism than all its statistical 
or politica! reports prblished.”"—estminster Gazette. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


2+ RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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sympathy with the soul of his people. This is where the H ] d 
fed Sathropologist is of supreme ety no more brilliant otoring O 1 ays 
ny example of the usefulness of anthropological work could be : : 
ad r afforded than by Captain Rattray s long-continued observation = a rad 1 
of the Ashanti people. The present volume completes his 
survey of Ashantt religion—-and in the term religion is included | 
almost every action and thought of primitive peoples, while ry | 
to this is added a comprehensive account of Ashanti arts and 
crafts. A book of record mainly, which avoids theories, on 
it is essentially a quarry for the comparative anthropologist. 
Additions by other hands are chapters on Dreams and Dream 
. Interpretations by Dr. C. G. Seligman, on Cross-Cousin as 
Marriages by Mr. Dudley Buxton, on the Aesthetic of 
rt of | Ashanti by Mr. Vernon Blake, on the pebble and cup game 
antly || of Wari by Dr. G. 'T. Bennett, while Dr. R. R. Marett contri- 
putes a kind of analysis of some of Captain Rattray’s observa- | 
! tions of religious ritual. } Sp(eis| ‘ es 
_ | THE NATIONAL INCOME, 1924. By Arthur L. Bowley 
and Sir Josiah Stamp. (Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d.)—This ie 
remarkable little book by our two leading statisticians deserves si ; | 
; ee ws : node 2 
” earlier essay on * The Division of the Product of Industry, D nc At 
own in Somerset 


as shown by the figures for 1911, is a classic, and this is even 


» important. We may cite the general conclusions. , , , , . 
nag diy a caiger : BP avg cs | co vee Wirltn five-and-twenty miles of Blagdon, up in the Mendips, 
So far from * the rich becoming richer and the poor poorer, A ad 2 alle tee : h visiti 
ail. as street-corner orators affirm, real wages in 1924 were about YOu can reach almost every point in Somerset worth visiting. 


ntire 11 per cent. higher than in 1911. while “the real income Its situation is one of the most delightful in England. At the 
available for saving or expenditure in the hands of the rich Point of Blackdown, close by, which is over 1,000 feet high, 
. Met is definitely less than before the War.’ * The sum devoted you are able to see the “Severn Sea.” the mountains of 
to luxurious expenditure is (allowing for the rise of prices) Wales, hazy Bristol, and, to the south, Cheddar Gorge and 
definitely less than in 1911. gut “the standard of living i ‘ < . : 

reached by the lower-paid regular wage-earners has, when Wells Cathedral. As a centre it cannot be bettered, though 
they are not suffering from unemployment, definitely risen.” 


| 

| to be widely read and closely studied. Professor Bowley’s 
| 

| 


later in the year visitors are obliged to seek other lead- 





This. it must be said, accords with the general view of thought- quarters owing to its sparse hotel accommodation, 
han ful observers. The product of industry has been redistributed To the motorist coming from the east the location of the 
) See to some extent. If the product were larger, there would be — vijlage becomes a problem, as it lies far away from any main 
ions = ” ane. ; road. From Bath it can be reached by going south to Rad- 
a in wae ( RLD-POLITK s. By habocs wad stock and here taking the right-hand road through Farrington 
” agg ag ong Seeaee ca ant hie ae ancy capers yay — — er ene. ee ee 
Afriea and other parts of the world Professor Moon’s sub- there is a turning (to the right) which takes you part of the 
stantial volume may be commended. We should have remaining distance. Where it meets the Bristol-Wells road 
expected a Professor of Columbia University to verify his you turn again to the right for a mile or so, and there branch 
ful details with more care and to be less insistent on labelling — off towards Churchill, Blagdon is to be found half-way. 
every move of every Power in the last generation or two os ne i ; : 
“Imperialist.” Still the book, if read with caution, will be, 1 the valley below is an artificial lake, two miles long and 
sh, useful. We may note especially the chapter on the annexa- three-quarters of a mile at its widest, which provides Bristol 
a tions of the United States, which “for a non-aggressive with its water supply. It conforms, however, to the natural 
um, nation has done remarkably well,” and the chapter on the — shape of the valley and is well known for its fishing. Close at 
net league and its Mandates. Professor Moon recognizes that hand is Burrington Combe, a miniature Cheddar Gorge. ‘This 
the principle of trusteeship is not confined to mandated terri- pac a cleft. known as the “ Rock of Ages,” which inspired a 


tories, but is being applied in the British Crown Colonies. 
He might well have explained this more fully for the benefit of 
his American readers, 


former curate of Blagdon to write the famous hymn. So 
delightful is the scenery of the Mendips, so interesting the 
ancient towns of Somerset, and so varied iis coast-line that 
ght almost every part of the county is worth seeing. Tours will 








” A Library List obviously suggest ——— s in so small a district. At no 
. distance south lies Cheddar, famous for its stalactite caverns 
Crassicar.:—-The Speeches of Cicero. Translated by H. and achieving still further fame as a reeuperative resort, 
nel Grose Hodge. Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations. Trans- Nothing in England can compare with Cheddar Gorge, an 
lated by J. E. King. Two Volumes of Polybius. The enormous chasm, over a mile in length, with a winding road 
Hisiories. Translated by W. R. Paton. The Geography — gyverhung by gigantic masses of rock. ‘ Lion Rock,” which is 
of Strabo. Translated by H. L. Jones. Aristotle : » hata Pa > thes to 500 fect above the roadwav The 
The Poetics. ** Longinus” on the Sublime. Demetrius on the highest, sage — ed hs ‘ baie — dpi brceest* sinesresiins be & 
Style. Translated by W. Hamilton Fyfe and W. Rnys  neetly planned city of Wells is only a few miles to the south- 
en Roberts. Plutarch’s Moralia. Translated by F. (. east of Cheddar and should be seen, if only for the glorious 
- Sabbitt. Hippocraies. ‘Translated by E. T. Withing- West Front of its Cathedral. ‘There are nine ticrs of sculpture, 
‘ — “ Classical Library. Heinemann. 10s. each — including three hundred figures. The Cathedral dates from 
volume, ow 
yle Biocraruy :—Charles M. Doughty. By Barker Fairley. ~ ROE \ of interest the run southwards is Glast 
of (Cape. 9s.) Napoleon. By Emil Ludwig. Translated ~ ee : ae aa - scethap edema allen: 4 —_ 
a by Eden and Cedar Paul. (Allen and Unwin. 21s.) bury and its famous Abbey. A conspicuous landmark for 
Practically True. By Ernest Thesiger. (Heinemann. many miles around is Glastonbury Tor, rising 520 feet above 
d. 8s. 6d.) Thomas Arnold. By R. J. Campbell. (Mac- sea-level. The restored tower of St. Michael's Chapel at the 
millan. 6s.) Archbishop Laud. By A. S. Duncan- summit marks the spot where the last Abbot of Glastonbury 
Jones. (Macmillan. 6s.) and two of the brethren were brutally done to death for 
MiscetnaNrous :-—The Mothers. By Robert Briffault. Vol. I. declining to surrender the Abbey to Henry VIII. 
(Allen and Unwin, 25s.) The Playgoer's Handbook Time permitting, this tour may he continued to Shept 
1d to the Renaissance Drama. By A. Mure Mackenzie. enighey ay wee + fae i h a 
(Cape. 5s.)———Purposive Evolution. By K.. Noble. (Allen Mallet and Frome by an excellent road, t —_ to the left from 
in and Unwin. 18s.)———Changing Backgrounds in Religion here on to Radstock, where the route originally taken from 
al and Eihics. By H. Wildon Carr. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) the east will be joined. 
— ‘Mediaeval London. By Gordon Home. (Benn. 18s.) Many of the intermediate villages are very ancient and will 
= ~—The Players’ Shakespeare. The Tragedie of King repay exploration, and when you have done sufficient sight- 
Lear. (Benn. £4 4s.)\——Two Vagabonds in Albania. es jag RO ga gE ERI ee a‘ 
By Jan and Cora Gordon. (Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) ees oe Eateries ae easily to the seaside resorts of 
Movers :—2fr. Fortune's Mast. By Gyivin Townsend Clevedon and Weston super-Mare i a chang: ; were on. 
Warner. (Chatto and Windus. 7s.) Children of the Sea does not offer the attractions of its two rivals, but it owns 
aaa one of the most magnificent golf courses in the country. 


— Fog. By Carmel Haden Guest. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) - 
TIoodman-Blind. By A.C. G. Hastings. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) ic. A. m. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


—_ 
a 


An Interesting Operation 


Tite repayment on Friday of this weck by the Bank of 
France to the Bank of England of an amount of 
£33,000,000 constitutes one of the most interesting 
financial operations since the War. Moreover, it has a 
significance from the standpoint of the financial situation 
which deserves more attention than it has at present 
received. 

Each Friday morning there will be found in the money 
articles of the daily newspapers a copy of the weekly 
Return of the Bank of France, and m that statement 
appears an entry to the effect that in addition to the 
amount of gold held in the Bank of France vaults there 
is a total of about £74,000,000 held abroad, and by 
* abroad” is meant this country. The question, there- 
fore, not unnaturally arises as to whether this statement 
means that we have about £74,000,000 of gold which 
France could take from us at any time. Such is not the 
position. It is true, however, that France has definitely 
put aside for her in this country by the Bank of England a 
little over £18,000,000 in gold, and the circumstances are, 
roughly, as follows, 

War Creprrs, 

Arising out of the Great War, Great Britain gave 
cnormous credits to France, so that at the present 
moment the debt of the French Government to the 
British Government is about £676,000,000, At the time 
we were giving these enormous credits and financing the 
purchases of our Allies as well as our own in the United 
States and clsewhere, we were also pouring out gold to 
America from our own reserves by reason of the 
weakness of sterling which, in its turn, was due to our 
financing these heavy commitments. Accordingly, some 
large sums of gold were contributed by France for the 
purpose of being despatched to the United States, and, 
while the amount was stall compared with that which 
was exported on our own account—to say nothing of the 
many hundred millions of American securities which we 
sold to America to save the exchange position—it is 
this £56,000,000 in gold which the Bank of France 
chronicles as though it were earmarked to its credit in 
this country. Such, however, of course, is not the case ; 
and the only hold which France could have over that gold 
would be to repay the whole of its debt to this country. 

Loan rrom Bank to Bank. 

On the other hand, there was also another financial 
transaction represented by a large loan not between the 
two Governments but made from the Bank of England 
to the Bank of France, and in connexion with that 
transaction the Bank of France deposited with the Bank 
of England a certain amount of gold as collateral. It is 
that transaction which is being completed this weck by 
the repayment of the outstanding balance of £33,000,000 
(the loan was originally nearer to £60,000,000) and the 
handing back by the Bank of England to the Bank of 
France of a little over £18,000,000 in gold. This gold, 
however, it should be understood, in no way lessens the 
amount published each week by the Bank of England in 
its Reserve, because the gold has never been included 
in the general Reserve. 

So far I have dealt simply with the facts. Now as to 
their significance. The first and perhaps the most 
significant point of all is that France should be in a 
position to make this large repayment. Less than a 
year ago both political and financial chaos appeared to 
reign in France, and amidst this chaos the france fell to 
the lowest point touched in French history, namely 
250 to the £. Distrust on the part of the French public 
in its own currency led to what was known as “ a flight 
from the franc,” and purchases of sterling securities 
by Frenchmen were on a big scale. Then came the entry 
upon the scene of M. Poincaré as both Premier and 


Finance: Minister, following upon which an exceptionally 
strong Ministry was formed and confidence both in the 
political and financial status in 
return. 


France began to 
If, however, at that tinie anyone had pro: 


phesied that in less than a twelvemonth the frane 

would have recovered to 124 to the £, and that the 

authorities would have been able to accumulate sullicient 

evedits in London to anticipate by some four vears the 

time for making repayments to the Bank of England 

such assertions would not have been believed. ; 
’ Frexen Recovery. 

This, however, is what has been achieved, and, so far 
as can be judged, it has been accomplished without 
drawing upou any of the large eredits which France jg 
also known to have in the United States and at some 
other centres, while it is further believed that even when 
the £33,000,000 has been paid over to the Bank of 
England this week there will still remain a considerable 
amount of French balances in the London Money Market, 
I have already referred to the restoration of general 
confidence in France following the formation of the 
Poincaré Ministry, but it is quite clear that there must 
also have been some very skilful handling of the finances 
both by the French Government and by the Bank of 
France to have achieved this wonderful alteration in the 
exchange position. 

Errecr ON our SIruation. 

The significance of this repayment by the Bank of 
France to the Bank of England as regards monetary con- 
ditions here is also important. It means that the Bank 
of England, which is the pivot of our monetary system 
and the controlling influence as regards expansion and 
contraction of credit, will regain some of the power tem- 
porarily weakened by the large loan to the Bank of 
France. Whenever the Bank lets out money, as 
City folk say, by the purchase of securities or by 
making loans, credit is automatically expanded; and 
when, on the other hand, loans are repaid or securities 
are sold there is contraction. At stated periods of the 
year there is always an expansion or contraction going 
on alternately in connexion with loans to the Money 
Market and their subsequent repayments. These, how- 
ever, occur, for the most part, twice a year and last 
merely for about ten days. Similarly, in the matter of 
sales or purchases of securities, the Bank is able to 
regulate its operations strictly in accordance with the 
requirements of the situation. When, however, neces- 
sity calls for some special long-dated loan like that 
made some few years ago to the Bank of France, the 
Bank of England is then necessarily handicapped for a 
time in its methods of controlling the situation. Now, 
however, by this huge repayment the Bank will get back 
into its more normal condition, though that fact may not 
become apparent just at the moment. 

Artiur W. Kuippy. 


Financial Notes 


CukerruL MARKETS. 
Ir is seldom that the financial sky is absolutely cloudless, and 
at the time of writing the chaotic conditions in China and the 
financial troubles in Japan may be regarded as clouds on the 
horizon not altogether to be ignored. Nevertheless, it must 
be confessed that apart from those centres of trouble the 
outlook is brighter than for some little time past. The improve- 
ment in the French financial situation, as indicated by the re- 
payment by the Bank of France to the Bank of England of 
the large amount mentioned in the above article, is an 
important factor, while a still more important point, perhaps, 
from the Stock Exchange point of view, is the fact that the 
Budget is now behind us and that its provisions were not of a 
character to affect the markets adversely. Indeed, the effect 
upon gilt-edged securities has been distinctly good, and 
during the past few days the outstanding features of markets 
have been the strength of British Funds and the rise in French 
Government securities, while Chinese stocks have also rallied 
somewhat. In the Miscellaneous Markets there has been 
quite a sharp rise in Dunlops owing to the proposed tax on 
foreign tyres. 
* * * * 
New Souta Wates MATURITIES. 

In considering the prospects of gilt-edged securities, it may 

be well, however, to recognize the likelihood of further large 
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Take your notes in 


Specdur iting 


the A.B.C. shorthand 


dwriting is a method abbreviating ordinary 
Saal. so that you can take quick notes that are 
always easy to re ‘ad afterwards. 





You can always Speedwrite difficult or technical words 
once you know the principles of the method. You can 
earn it in a few weeks—in your spare time—and begin 
ysing it after the first lesson. 


IT IS EASY TO LEARN 
hecause it has no new signs to memorize. Speedwriting 
yses the alphabet only—it is the scientific codification of 
abbre iations that people begin to adopt instinctively 
when writing quickly, 


Thousands of professional people here and in America 
ye Speedwriting because it helps them in their work. 
It not only ens ibles you to take quick legible notes of all 
vou hear, but equips you for the higher secretarial and 
business appointinents, because it Is the finest method of 
natural Speedwriting in existence. 


TYPE IT OR WRITE IT 


Soeedwriting can be written in pencil or typed on any typewriter. 

Syeedwritten notes can be read by any other Speedwriter, thus 
san interchangeable system for your office—your stenographer 

can type from your notes, ete. 

Send to-day for the Free Booklet that tells you about Speed- 


riting and our money-back 


Speedwriting Limited 
234 Transport House 
Smith Square, Westminster, SW1 


guarantee. 





Oud Bob.” 
TO-MORROW 
BY ALFRED OLLIVANT 


| 

A wonderful forecast of the future by the author of “ 
| “There js a breadth, courag nad nobiing love of humanity 
| 
| 
| 


about the book wh ich compel admiration . the work of 
Alfred Ollivant has a definite valu Tin I / - 
“Altogether ‘To-morrow’ is a very striking piece of work, 
destined most probably to be a best ler, approaching the popu 
larity of ‘Owd Bob.” Mr Ollivant revealed as more than a 
| Ssentimentalist, he is seen h other Ju Vern and a 
| believable pen Sheffield Te raph. 7s. Gd. inet. 
DIONYS 
| By NANCY ROP "ER 
A mark ot of 13 
*“ Miss Re ype se: ges hii imayination ‘ . in ct, prod jal 
that has mu _ of tI qu lity of a omantic best seller I 
} certain tha has a future 
| 
| THE GREAT EXPE RIMEN T 
| By MISHA MAUDE 
“The author has a ¢ ft r story t ng and ch 
| | 
j a! 
| f 
| ALL MEN COUNT 
By arden remain HAM 
| “Chock full of interest and ady F a d 
success.”’—Dundce Couri 7s. 6d 
| “SEVERN” LIBRARY OF POPULAR FICTION 
each 2/6 
| GWENNOLA By MAY WYNNI 
| NETS AND CAGES By J. MORGA DE GROOT 
SILENT DOMINION By ALEC STANSBUR 
HIS PATRON SAINT By OLIVE Gil 
Send for List of N } ung dl I 
| he Sy Ai all 
Booksellers 
and 
Sy 23 behead ies. 
| ALSTON RIVERS, LTD. 


18 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C. 2. 














let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 
children. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 





Lausanne - 
Lake of Ouchy 


Geneva 


SWITZERLAND 
Splendid All-Year-Round Resort. 


CENTRE FOR LOVELY LAK! AND MOUNTAIN EXCURSIONS 


NUMEROUS FIRST-CLASS SHOPS Rencwned Doctors—Famous 
Schcols. NO TAXES. 
TENNIS—GOLI ora ys FISHING. 
The Sports Centre of French Switz i, Easily reached from everywh 
LONDON - PARIS - SIMPLON- MILAN - ORIENT LINE 


9 hours from Paris. Four direct trains daily in each direction. 


| Sleeping Cars in Night Express. 
—_————— RECOMMENDED HOTELS 





Incl. terms from 

Frs. Frs. 

BEAU RIVAGE 19 DE LA PAIX 14 

LAUSANNE-PALACE .. 19 WINDSOR AND MONTANA 14 

SAVOY 18 BALMORAL 13 
ROYAL eater i 18 BELVEDERE : 13 | 

MIRABEAU a aoe EDE 13 

VICTORIA .. 15 MODERN JURA-SIMPLON 12 

| ALEXANDRA ag 14 MONT-FLEURI 11 

| BEAU SEVOUR .. .... 14 DU PARC 1 

| CECIL ; 14 BRISTOL-REGINA 10 

| CHATEAU : ; 14 BRITANNIA 9 

WEUNIGR «6 kw sll DES ETRANGERS : 9 











PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
APRIL 25th, 26th and 27th HARRY LANGDON in ‘** TRAMP, 
TRAMP, TRAMP "’; GODFREY TE ARLE and LILLIAN HALL- 
DAVIS in ** IF YOUTH BUT KNEW,” irc ym th 1¢ play by K.C. Spiers, &c 
APRIL 28th, 29th and 30th. Par: imount’s Junior Stars in * FAS- 
CINATING YOUTH"; Haddon Mason and Reginald Fox in 
** PALAVER,” a story of Empire conquest in Northern Nigeria, &c. 


STOLL 


























TURKISH 





A BDULISA 2 CIGARETTES 


EGYPTIAN & VIRGINIA 
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issues of capital in the near future. As regards the Colonial 
section especially, it may be pointed out that during the next 
two or three months something like £11,000,000 in New South 
Wales obligations will mature, and, although that State has 
been lo rowing lately in the United States, it seems likely 
that not only will the conversion of these maturing obligations 
be effected here, but there may also be fresh money re- 
quirements to be reckoned with. 

* * * * 

PicrorRiAL. NewsParer Prorirs. 

The constant progress of the Daily Mirror Company almost 
resembles romance. The recent report showed that after 
allocating £20,000 to Reserve the Ordinary share capital was 
receiving 30 per cent. dividend, while at the subsequent 
annual meeting the Chairman showed that prospects were for 
a further increase in profits. The Company's revenue is being 
further increased by reason of the bonus issue of shares made 
by the Associated Newspapers Limited, and also by the 
Sunday Pictorial Newspapers (1920) Limited. Finally, there 
appears to be a prospect of further profits arising out of a 
discovery of ore on the property of the Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company Limited in Newfoundland, and the 
Chairman indicated that towards the end of this year the 
Directors of the Daily Mirror Newspapers would be recom- 
mending a further capitalization of undivided profits, and the 
issue of the remaining 350,000 unissued Ordinary shares as 
bonus to the Ordinary shareholders. 

% * * * 
A Great Loss. 

The news of the death, which occurred last Saturday as the 
result of an accident at Mentone, of Mr. Francis E. Steele, 
brought a sense of real personal loss to very many in banking 
and City circles. For many years Mr. Steele was associated 
with Parr’s Bank and later with the larger institution (West- 
minster Bank Limited) with which it was amalgamated, and 
at the time of his retirement, some three vears ago, he was 
one of the Assistant-General Managers. It will, however, 
always be in connexion with his writings and lectures on the 
educational aspects of banking that Mr. Steele will be 
specially remembered. He was one of the few who, throughout 
his career combined with complete success practical banking 
and constant writing on financial and economic subjects. His 
text-books on banking were remarkable for their clarity and 
not a few of our bankers of to-day owe their success to the 
inspiration of Mr. Steele's articles and lectures. Possessed 
of fine literary gifts and with great personal charm of character, 
Mr. Steele will be greatly missed by a very wide circle. 

A.W. K. 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK LIMITED 


(Registered in Japan.) 


Ifead Office : Yokohama. London Office : 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
Capital Subscribed és a .. Yen 100,000,000 
Capital Paid Up .. oe ae -- Yen 100,090,000 


Reserve Fund PP i - -» Yen 92,500,000 


The Ninety-Fourth Hali-Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was held at 
the Head Offiee, Yokohama, on the 10th March, 1927, when the Directors sub- 
mitted the following Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank and the 
Protit and Loss Account for the Half-Year ended 3ist December, 1926, which 
was duly approved. 

BALANCE SHEET. 
LIABILITIES. 
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REAL 
DEVON 


Made in our own Apple Mills, from those rare, prize- Winning 
apples, grown only in Pastoral Devon’s orchards, on the sunny 
banks of River Dart. ‘TASTE and see how good these ‘ ‘Gold 
Medal” Cyders are. Four different kinds, including our 
non-intoxicant “ SYDRINA,” are sent FREE, if 1/6 is enclosed 
to cover cost of packing and postage. 

JNO. SYMONS & Co., Ltd., Apple Well, TOTNES, DEvoy, 
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APRIL THE 78. 6d. 3 
= NICHOLAS If OF RUSSIA. THE GLASGOW OUTRAGES ! 
= By C. Hacrerc Waicit, 1820-25. By A. A, W.& 
= LL.D. Ramsay, Ph.D. : 
= THE MYSTERY RELIGIONS, THOUGHTS ON : 
= By the Rey. James Watt. NATION’S EDUCATION 
= DID WORDSWORTH DEFY By Cyrit Norwoop, D.Lit, |! 
= THE GUILLOTINE? By : : 
= Prov. G. McLean Harper. FEMINISM IN GREEK§ 
= SOME IDEALS OF RECON- a? KaTU RE. By Prof. § 
= STRUCTION, By Martin — : 
4 G. Wrisi THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK $ 
> THE HAUNTS OF THE OF FRANCE. By the Hon, § 

RAVEN AND BUZZARD. Grorce Pre. : 

By Dovetas Gorpon. UGO FOSCOLO. By L. Co1 : 

SI IXTY YEARS OF c ANADIAN son- Morey. : 
PROGRESS, 1867-1927. LBy os uv : 

: Pror. W. p’ M. "Ky NNEDY. THE LABOUR PARTY. By § 
= OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. ne: SERS, See : 
- By Bouun Lynecu. SOME RECENT BOOKS, : 
. LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. : 
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: UNITED KINGDOM 
| PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXGLED £15,750,000. 





Chairman - - The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, LL.D., MP. 





This old-established Mutual Office has just declared increased 
Compound Bonuses ranging from 37/- to 40/- per £100 per 
annum according to class. The stringent basis of valuation used, 
combined with moderate expenses and light mortality render the 
future bonus prospects particularly favourable. 





Write for Prospectus, etc., to the Secretary, 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


"PHONE: CITY 4062 (5 LINES) 




















y. 
Capital ne aie es aa — ee ee 100,000,000,00 
Reserve Fund = on ‘$s ois as 89,500,000.00 
Reserve for Doubttul Debts os me aide ee asi 5,027 397.34 
Notes in Cireulation ae a aie ne ee 5,470, 107.49 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, ete). os os es eo 507, 264,188.46 
Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances and other Sums 
due by the Bank ‘ ee ae jn aa - 435,995,333.49 
Dividends Unclaimed 25,445.25 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forws urd from las t Account. 5,962, 168.08 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ee as as - 9,180,189.91 
Yen 1,158,424,830.02 
ASSEIS 
Cash Account— i i 
In Hand... ee ee oe oe .. 59,009, 01 L 34 
At Bankers oe _ ss .. 34,710,808,52 73.719, 819.36 
Investments in Public Sec urities and Debentures a a 228,202, 177.02 
Hills Discounted, Loans, Advances, ete.. ° - ‘a 305,603 824.87 
Kills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank .. 523,234,560 28 
Bullion and Foreign Money Ke ee ~ re 10,276,010.52 
Bonk’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, rere ee os 17,388 sar 47 
Yen 1,158,424,830,02 | 
YM PROFIT AND Loss Account. y. 
To Reset Fund .. os oe ee ah oe ee 3,000,000,00 
To Dividend 
Yen 6.00 per Share for 1,000,000 Shares a a 6,000,000.00 | 
To Balance carried forward to next Account .. ee _ 6,142,357.99 | 
Ven 15,142,357.99 | 
Cr 4 | 
Bv Balance brought forward 30th June, 1926 ei re 5,962, 168.08 | 
iy Net Protit for the Half-year ended 3ist December, 1926 9, 180,189.91 
(After making provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts, 
Rebate on Bills, ete.) | 


Yeu 15,142,357.99 


ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - - £2.500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 1926) - £2,571,249 
Deposits (Oct., 1926) - - - £40,457.710 


Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: Sir Alexander Kemp Wright, K.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Oilice - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
London: Drumimonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 

217 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
usiness Transacted 

The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 

and Executor, and also as Irustee for Debenture or other 

Issues, &c. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





__——————_ 


gi0 TINTO COMPANY, LTD. 
EXCHANGE AND STRIKE TROUBLES. 


——<$< $$$ _____— 


SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES ON THE 
PROSPECTS. 











The Fifty-fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders 
in the Rio Tinto Co.. Ltd., was held at the offices of the Company, 
® Lombard Street, E.C., on April 13th. s* : 
; The Rt. Hon. Auckland Geddes, G.C.M.G., Chairman of 
the Board, preside l. : : ’ 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report for the year 1926. The minutes of the previous 






meeting were taken as read. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, with your approval I propose 
that the report and accounts be taken as read. | 

My first duty is to refer to the loss the Company has suffered | 
through the retirement of Sir Charles Fielding. It is known to | 
all of us that practically his whole active career has been passed | 
in the service of the Company, but perhaps some of you, who | 
are not shareholders of long standing, hardly appreciate how | 
mich his unflagging zeal and his grip on the complex administrative 
and technical problems that have had to be faced since he joined 
the Board in 1990 have contributed to the success of your under- 
taking. We must all hope that in his retirement he will not forget 
us, and that the absorbing claims of agriculture will not entirely 
remove from the service of the Company either his technical 
experience or his sage counsel. I am glad to say that for the 
time being at least Sir Charles is continuing to take an active 
jnterest in the work of our central Research Laboratory. 

EXPERIENCES IN 1926. 

Before dealing with the balance sheet, I wish to refer to our 
experiences in 1926. At the mines all went well, but on the 
commercial side there were difficulties. As you know, we carry 
on operations in many countries, and there were in the course of 
the vear movements of some of the exchanges which we did not 
find it easy to anticipate, and although on the whole we did well 
in connexion with our necessary exchange operations, there were 





days and nights when we longed for stability. 

In May we had the General Strike, which closed our Port Talbot 
works at a rather inconvenient moment. As a result we lost 
several weeks’ work and output. Then the Coal Strike, in all its 
deplorable ineptitude, upset the marine freight markets of the 
world and dislocated our ore shipments. On some of the old 
contracts Which had been running for many yoars the emergency 
ireight rates which we had to pay in order to maintain deliveries 
turned business which should have been profitable into a loss. 
Further. the high price of coal added to our costs of production 
and transport in Spain during the closing months of the year, 
and temporarily wiped out the benefits we had expected from our 


rigorous economies. Finally, in this catalogue of worries, the | 
price of standard copper was in 1926 on the average £58 Os. &d., 
or £3 19s. less than the average for 1925. It is not uninteresting | 
to repeat the figures laid before you last year, showing the average 











price of standard copper in ¢ of the last seven years: 
In 1920 i as wa , ‘id 
1921 ° . ee oe | 
1922 e e e | 
1923 ‘in ‘ts 54 a 
1924 wa “ 6 ee 
1925 — wa oe ee 
1926 al ae ae 
fue BALANCE SHEET. 
Tn face of these facts and figures I hope you will regard your | 
Company's balance sheet as not unsatisfactory. You will see | 
that we have paid off Ptas. 5,000,000 of the Spanish 6 per cent. 
Peseta Loan, leaving only Ptas. 10,000,000 outstanding, and that, | 
against this liability, we hold £189,163 4s. of securities, which 
reduces our effective liability on this account to a little over | 
£160,000. You will also see that we have doubled the reserve, 
raising it from £500.000 to £1,000.000. This has, of course, been 


vense of the balance carried forward on 


larg ly done at the eX} 
Revenue \ ount, wl ich we hi ve reduced from £481,153 7s. Gd. 
to what will be, if your accept our prope sals, a sum of 
£153.448 16s. Od. 

I do not think that there is anything on the property and assets 
Bide of the balance sheet which calls for comment, but I desire to 
assure you that I am personally satisfied that the figures which 
you have before you are conservative. 

In the Revenue Account there is one feature of interest, the 
inclusion of an amount of £150,000 brought back from Income 
Tax Suspense Account. ‘This was made possible by the decision 
of the Income ‘Tax Commissioners on the recent case which came 
before them on our reference. In this our contentions were wholly 
supported by the Commissioners, and I am glad to be in a position 
to congratulate you on the result. I do not think anything 
further calls for comment. 

THE CURRENT YEAR. 

With regard to our prospects for this year, the first two months 
Were still affected bv the results of the Coal Strike, both with 
regard to shipping and fuel supply. March appears to have been 
quite normal, so that I think we may say that that unfortunate 

air is at length behind us. But now the appreciation of the 


| the Tharsis Company for a period of yea 





Peseta is affecting us. It is of some interest to note that the 


average exchange for 1926 was 32.45 to the £. In January, 1927, 
the exchange average was 30.23, in February 28.91, in March 27.91. 
The effect of this on your Company, which has perforce to pay 
its costs in Spain in pesetas and to sell its products in the markets 
of the world in sterling, is obvious. 

There remains the possible price of copper. So far this year 
copper is still further dawn. The average price of standard copper 
in March was £2 0s. 9d. below the average of last year, and, 
personally, I see no immediate probability of better prices. In 
this connexion I must tell you that, after very careful deliberation, 
your Board decided that it was in the best interests of your 
Company to join the Copper Exporters, Inc., of America, as a 
foreign associate. We took action accordingly, but only after 
securing certain terms to which we felt our position in the European 
market entitled us. Whether this organization will sueceed in 
eliminating undesirable gambling in the metal it is too early as yet 
to say. 

RESTRAINED OPTIMISM. 

To continue with our prospects for 1927—our ore sales are 
satisfactory, and the prices are, on the whole, better. The outlook 
therefore is somewhat mixed, and as it is impossible to forecast 
with certainty how the peseta will move, what the price of copper 
will be, and what the demand for ore will be in the closing months 


| of the year, I content myself with a moderate restrained optimism 


that, with keen attention to the business in all its aspects, we may 


| Win through the year without too much inconvenience. We have 


not been idle in preparing to meet this period of difficulty which 
we have foreseen. Since I last addressed you, with one or other 
of my colleagues I have been twice in Spain and twice in America, 
and I hope that the work done on these trips will begin to help 
us appreciably in the course of the present year. On the Continent 
of Europe we have been active. In conjunction with the Metall- 
gesellschaft of Frankfurt, for many years our agents, we have 
formed a subsidiary company, The European Pyrites Corporation, 
which we control, to organize the sale of ore and residues over 
the greater part of the Continent. I feel confident that the 
prestige of this great German firm, and the knowledge it possesses 
in all matters connected with the sale of pyrites, will be of con- 
siderable benefit to us. 

Last year I referred to the decision of the Board to give formal 
notice to the members of the Pyrites Producers’ Association that 
the Company would not continue in the Association after 1928. 
That notice has been given. With the object, however, of con- 
tinuing to work in co-operation with the principal producers in 
the selling of our ores, we have entered into an agreement with 
‘Ss commencing with 1929. 
We are also negotiating with other large mines with a view to 
securing more orderly marketing and by concerted action to effect 
economies in transportation and handling charges between tho 
mines and consumers, 

DEVELOPMENT WORK. 

We have already come to an agreement with the Orkla Mine 
by which for a period of years we acquire and control the whole 
of their output outside Scandinavia. This places at our disposal 
a further considerable cupreous ore tonnage, which is also an 
arsenic-free sulphur ore, to add to the great variety of ores which 
we can supply—a variety which no other mine can approach. 

Turning to the mines, [I have to report that very considerablo 
improvements have been effected in the organization and that 
development work has been given a special prominence with ua 
view to the exploitation in the near future of the considerable 
ore reserves which have only lately been fully proved. These 
will provide the Company with fresh sources of supply. Appre- 
ciable sums are being devoted to the purchase of new plant to 
reduce further our costs of production, which, as you are aware, 
have always been low, owing to the great volume of our business. 

Intensive work is also being carried on to improve our metal- 
lurgical processes, and to perfect new processes which we believe 
will have a considerable bearing on tlie future of the Company. 

There has been no legislation with regard to taxation in the 
past year that has materially affected us, and I believe I may 
sey that our relations with the Spanish Government were never 
better than they are to-day. I took the opportunity during my 
last visit to Spain of seeing members of the Government, and 
was received by the Marqués de Estella, and I feel that there is 
every desire on the part of the authorities to deal fairly with the 
foreign interests there. If I might make a suggestion to them, 
it would be to express the hope that they may see their way to 








| abolish the export tax on cupreous pyrites, which has, in com- 


petition in world markets, an effect similar to the payment of a 
bonus on non-Spanish ore of the same class. I cannot bring 
myself to believe that this is of benefit to Spanish labour. 

No Lasour TROUBLES, 

In Spain we have experienced no labour troubles of any sort 
during the year, and are continuing our fixed policy of bettering 
the conditions of our employees by the improvement and extension 
of housing facilities. A new hospital at the mines to replace the 
old one, whose proximity to the workings rendered it increasingly 
undesirable, is nearing completion, and, when finished, it will be 
the most up-to-date institution of its kind in the South of Spain. 

While therefore the past year has been full of difficulties, and 
while the present year promises in some respects to create con- 
ditions even more inimical to profit, I believe that the steps the 
Board has taken to secure harmony outside the Company, and an 
energetic initiative within it, will help us to solve our immediate 
problems. I feel, however, that I am justified in asking for a 
certain quality of patience from our shareholders, and an under- 
standing of the changed conditions which we and other Spanish 
pyrites producers will have to face this year through the apprecia- 
tion of the peseta and the continued dullness of copper prices. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


1 cannot conclude my remarks without paying tribute to the 
loyalty and energy of our staff at the mines and in London. This 
year sees the retirement of three of the Company's servants who 
have been on our Spanish staff for periods ranging from -29 to 
41 years. I refer to Mr. Gordon Douglas, our deputy manager in 
charge of administration, Mr. John Black, our accountant, and 
Dr. R. Russell Ross, principal medical officer, The Company 
owes them a debt of gratitude for their loyalty and zeal. Each and 
all will be missed and will be difficult to replace. 

If there are no questions J wili now move * That the report and 
accounts for the year 1926, which have been submitted, be received 
and adopted.” 

Mr. J. N. Buchanan seconded the resolution and it was carried 


unanimously. 











Divipenp or 50s. FOR THE YEAR. 

The Chairman proposed: “That a half-year’s dividend of 
2s. Gd. per share on the Preference shares and a final dividend of 
30s. per share on the Ordinary shares, making, with the interim 
dividend paid in November last, 50s. for the year 1926, be now 
declared, payable (both less income tax) on May 2nd next.” 

The Hon. R. M. Preston seconded the motion, and it was 
agroed to. 

The retiring directors, the Earl of Denbigh and Sir Auckland 
Geddes, were re-elected, and Messrs. Turquand, Youngs and Co. 
were re-appointed auditors. 

Vore or THANKs. 

Mr. Perey H. Joseph: In moving a vote of thanks to you, 
Sir Auckland Geddes, I congratulate you on the really remarkable 
results, considering the low price of copper and the Coal Strike, for 
1926, and I look forward with confidence to the future, particularly 
as I am, contrary to most men’s views, a confirmed optimist as 
to tho immediate future course of the price of the red metal. 
Having studied the fluctuations in price for, anyhow, the last 
quarter of a century, { have come to certain conclusions, which were 
published in the Economist at the end of January last. After 
each great rise in the price of the metal there has been a fall lasting 
five or six years, and then another rise. This fall has now happened, 
and, seeing that last year’s world’s produciion only exceeded the 
world’s consumption by 7 per cent., and that there is now severe 
restriction of production, with the improvement in consumption 
in Europe because of the stabilization of the exchanges, I believe 
the latter will this year overtake the former, with a consequent 
rise in the price of the metal. It remains to be seen whether I 
am right or wrong, but I will venture to predict that if the cash 
price of the metal crosses £59 per ton, we shall certainly see a rise 
of £20 per ton from the bottom price. 

Mr. D. E. Marsh seconded the vote of thanks, and it was carried 
unanimously, 

The Chairman, in returning thanks, expressed the hope that 
Mr. Joseph’s prediction would prove right, in which case no one 
would be more pleased, he said, than the directors. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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“Six pairs of socks ruined 
by moths. Dymuth would 
have prevented this” 


Dymuth will make your wardrobes 
and cupboards moth proof. No moth 
can come near Dymuth and live. No 
moth will try. 

Forget all about moth balls and use 
DYMUTH in future. Dymuth that 
never fails. Dymuth that costs only 
1/- for twelve tablets. 

* The Story of a Great Discovery,’ 
telling you all about moths and their 
ways. Free from:— 

oie DYMUTH LTD 
23 Dymuth House, Matlock, Derbyshire 
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Apvyeriisrr’s ANNOUNCEMENT.] 


HEALTH. 


Health has been defined as “.1 condition of physical Sound ney 

or well-being, in schich an organism discharges its function 
f nor ae 

i Accept. 






eficiently; also a state of moral or intellectual well-being. 
ing this as a thesis it becomes clear that good physical conditigy 
functional efficiency and mental balance are indispensable cop: 
comitants of health, and that health is normal. The maxim: « Th 
look well is to feel well” is one worth taking to heart. Inter 
in one’s personal appearance, as distinct from mere dandyism 
vanity, is a desirable attribute. It proves that the vital spark jg 
burning brightly and that life still has its interests, enthusiasms 
and thrills. Given this interest and organic soundness it is simple 
for health—even robust health—to be speedily established.  Civilizg 
tion with its sedeatary professions, its unhealthy industrial occupa. 
tions, its luxury and inevitable corollary of physical decline, bodily 
exhaustion and enervation, has made a great proportion of modem 
Humanity victims to disease unknown to primitive man or eye 
present-day savages. ‘Take cancer, said to be mainly the result of 
chronic constipation. ‘This disease is unknown to savages, by 
attacks all creatures living under the highest conditions of civyiliz. 
tion, including vermin, But the disadvantages of civilization ap 
far outweighed by its advantages Man, however, being bod 
omnivorous and sociable, often allows himself to become a victim tp 
circumstance and environment without adopting counteractiye 
measures. Social ebligations practically compel one to eat a certain 
amount of devitalized and indigestible—but probably delicious= 
food. Yet social obligations need not prevent counteraction of it 
deleterious effects by the daily use of a sufficiency of suitable exer. 
cise that will compel the bowels, kidneys, lungs and skin to remove 
all waste matter from the system before it becomes toxic jg 
character; and a sufficiency of suitable food that will perfect the 
eliminative processes and provide elements for the repair of cell- 
tissue. Since the year 1909, when I first began preaching the 
doctrine of drugless healing, I have consistently maintaied that 
for the maintenance of health nothing but natural exercise should 
be indulged in, and that a sufficiency of fresh and natural foods 
should be included in the daily diet. Artificially treated foods—or 
faked foods as Mr. Ellis Barker has so aptly christened them—are 
mostly devitalized—dead! Artificial exercise is exhausting, incon- 
venient, and even dangerous. ‘The week-end sport is often more 
injurious than beneficial, unless, of course, one indulges in daily 
exercise. 








But the most serious harm of all results from the use of drugs 
for the artificial performance of natural functions. Every normally 
constituted human being possesses all the chemicals, organs, nerves 
and muscles, which when employed naturally will act normally, 
and, the organism thus discharging its functions cfhictently, a con- 
dition of normality, which is health, will ensue. Organs that are 
assisied—however indifferently—become lazy, then useless, and 
finally diseased. Lack of use means decay, and useless tissue in 
the body takes on an independent growth with disregard to other 
tissues. Cancer is such a condition. It is Nature’s revenge for 
interference. In the years to come it will be proved that the only cure 
for many of the modern diseases is prevention. Make the body and 
its functions do their own work, and there will be no useless tissue. 
Health is not gained as a result of Spartanism, drab living, Swedish 
drill, fasting, nor any form of fanaticism, but by the employment of 
a sufficiency of suitable exercise and indulgence in a sufficiency of 
suitable food. From the theoretical, practical, logical and experi- 
mental standpoints it would appear that not civilization, but its 
misuse, is responsible for most disease, and certainly for all purely 
functional disorders. Safety first must be the rule in exercise, and it 
was more for this reason than any other that I made full-tidal 
breathing and abdominal control integral to the method of drugless 
healing, known as Maxalding, when first introducing it to the public, 
for the effort is controlled by the strength of the patient and no strain 
is possible. Now that full-tidal-breathing, abdominal control, full 
mobility of the joints and. drugless-healing have all been extolled ia 
the Press by eminent men, both medical and lay, everybody who is 
dissatisfied with their present condition of health should read 
“Nature’s Way To Health,” an illustrated treatise which fully 
explains Maxalding. The following is an abridged synopsis: The 
importance of periodical medical examination. The value of direct 
exercise on the internal organs as opposed to mechanical exercise. 


Crave significance of the flattened chest and distended abdomen. 


Energy conservation. Control over definite muscles. Exercise Y. 
Drugs. Acute and chronic forms of constipation, and some remark 
able cures. Forms of indigestion requiring different treatment 
Atony of the stomach. Excessive appetite. Loss of appetite. 
Acidity. Deficient secretion. Gastric flatulence and _ intestinal 
flatulence. Neurasthenia. Obesity. Constitutional form and the 
acquired and dangerous form. Headaches: Some causes and the 
cure, Full-tidal-breathing as the only preventive of lung com 
plaints. Muscle Control v Mechanical Exercise. How to keep 
the heart young. Ete., etc. 

Every reader of the Spectator is invited to send for a copy of this 
treatise and to include a letter dealing with any functional disorders 
from which he or she may suffer. Mr. Saldo—the founder of 
Maxalding—will then be delighted to make his personal diagnos 
and send it under plain sealed cover with the treatise. No cost 
postage or liability is involved. Please write from any part of th 
world to: Mr. A. M. Saldo, Maxalding, 7 Stafford House, Norfoll 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2, 
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SWEDEN 


The mossy crags of a Cornish Bay, the pine 
woods of a Japanese print, the towers and 


gables of the middle-ages. Gentle green- 
banked canals, noble streets and _ glorious 


Sweden! 

The ancient and noble capital, Stockholm, 
where Lake Malar joins the Baltic. At 
twilight a city of Eachanted Lights. By day- 
light patterned with waterways and wide 
streets. Saltsjébaden with its green-clad island 
restaurants, its boating, bathing, promenades. 
The Géta Canal from Gothenburg to Stock- 
holm by luxurious white steam-yacht, sailing 
through the woods of Sweden. Lapland, the 
land of snow and midnight sun. Sweden! 
within two days s1il of England. 


architecture. 


Sweden is reached most comfortably by the 
Swedish Lloyd Steamers from London direct 
to Gothenburg or via the Continent in through 
carriages to and from Hamburg and Berlin. 


FREE illustrated booklets and full information from 
Swedish Travel Bureau, 
21T Coventry Street, W. 1, 
The British & Northern Shipping Agency, 
5 Lloyd's Avenue, EL. 3, 
or from any branch of 


Thos. Cook & Son Ltd. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 


@L30 AT BIRM iM, MANCHESTER, JaureTon 
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Some 
Left-Handed 


Marriages 
By EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE 


Author of ‘ Bride of Two Kings,” ete. 

Tn lay handsown ume, with 16 illustrations. 18s. net 
“To write romance which is also history and history which 
is also romance has been the successful goal of Mr. 
D’Auvergne in this latest volume of the backstairs of ‘ high 
life’."—-Sphere. “ There is no better guide or companion 
in a saunter along the bvypaths and bridle-ways ot 
history introduces the reader to some rather queer 
company.”— Sunday Times. “ Extremely interesting.” 
D. Mail. “Mr. D’ Auvergne has brought together a number 
of the most remarkable unions which are suited by any ot 
these descriptions.’—Westminster Gazette. 
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In onc large handsome voluince, with nume s illustrations. 21s. 
A vivid, attractive and authoritative picture of Arab life, 
containing chapters on history, administration, Arab lore, 
music, dancing, religion, sport, etc., written by one who 
knows the country intimately. The illustrations, which have 

been carefully selected are a unique feature 


of this interesting volume. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
Ltd, Row, E.C. 


rou 107 21s 





(Publishers), Paternoster 














ROBIN HOOD 


BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


be 
comfortably heated at 
2d. 


day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


——, Every room will 


a cost of per 


Burns slowly through 
the night 
attention. 


without 


All Heating Engineers 
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Can easily he stoked by a lady. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 


THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lrd., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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Waterman's 


The name Waterman’s is 
recognised the world over as 
the Standard in Fountain 
Pens. There are many Water- 
mans in use to-day which were 
purchased 30 to 40 years ago 
—and they still write perfectly. 


The more a man knows about 
Fountain Pens the more he 
INSISTS on Waterman’s—the 
lifetime service pen. 
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Waterman’ (Ideal) Fountam Pen 


AVL, 


See Waterman's latest—the Stainless Ripple-Rubber pen, 21/- & upwards. 
Three Types: “ Regular” Type, from 12/6; “ Safety” Type, from 17/6; 
“ Self-filling ” Type (with Patent Lever), No. 52, 17/6; No. 54, 22/6; 










No. 55, 27/6; No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, 42/-. Clip-Cap, 1/- extra. Presentation 
Pens in Silver and Goll. OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 


The “ Pen Book” free 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., The Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


on request. 














On the wings of adventure 
to CANADA and U.S.A. 


For £35 you can take a 6,000-mile return 
ocean voyage in a giant Cunarder, visit 
Canada nd U S.A, and experience all the 
pleasures of world travel that a few short 
years ago were out of the reach of all but 
the very wealthy. 

You can travel in extreme comfort with 
genial companions; you will find the food 
excellent, typical of Cunard cuisine, for 
Tourist Third Cabin is a new class of 
travel planned to bring an Atlantic holiday 
within reach of those of moderate means, 
For particulars apply Cunard Heal Orice, 
Pier Head, Tiverpool, London, Southampton, 
or any of our branch offices or agencies, 


An Atlantic Holiday by 
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‘‘A man is as old as his Arteries 
Most of the ailments of adyancing years 
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is a highly scientific preparation for 


DROSIL remedying thts condition and its 
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any symptoms. These are sct out in an interesting booklet on 
the discovery, formula and action of DROSIL. 





“ Numerous experiments have 


Write for Booklet “E"” to DROSIL AGENCY, 26 Sun St., Lendon, E.C. 2, 


proved the value of this discovery.” Stay 
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British & Foreign Bible Society, 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Wednesday, May 4th, at 11 a.m. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


CHAIRMAN: 

THE RIGHT HON. 
STANLEY BALDWIN 
(Prime Minister). 

SPEAKERS: 

THE RIGHT REV. 


VEDANAYAKAM S. AZARIAH 


(Bishop of Dornakal). 


Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 


(Bournemouth). 


Rev. W. J. PLATT 


(Superintendent of the Wesleyan Methodist Mission, Ivory 
Coast, French West Africa). 














ADMISSION FREE. Reserved seat tickets on 
application to the Bible House. 


Friends from a distance should apply to the 
Secretaries, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C. 4, for vouchers for return tickets at a single 


fare and a third. 





In St. Paul’s Cathedral the annual service on behalf of the 
Society will be held on Tuesday, May 3rd, at 4 p.m. Preacher: 
The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Nyasaland. 
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AN APPEAL TO READERS OF THE “SPECTATOR” 
TO HELP A GOOD CAUSE, WORTHY OF SUPPORT. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,000 Boys and Girls from all 
Parts of the U.K. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN, 


’residen 


I t: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


10,000 Boys have entered the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds have 
emigrated to the British Dominions. 

3,000 at have trained for Household duties, 
etc. 


Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of ‘‘ Arethusa’’ Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
164 SHAFTESSURY AV., LONDON, 
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BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 

shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 

of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 

seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patren: H.M. THE KING. 


Bankers: 


Secretary: G. EL 















Wittiams Deacon's Bank, Ltp. 
MAUDE, Esq. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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PLAYER'S NO. & 


Virginia Cigarettes 


What a difference the extra 


quality makes! 


ZO for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain 








Nottingham. 
and Ireland), Limited. 
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ELECT RICLICHT NOW? 
By ROALD AMUNDSEN and 
a LINCOLN ELL SW snide 
Initial cost need U pkeep costs pre- Handsomely bound in cloth, with numer id charts, 
not deter you. sent no difficulty. . Is. wet. 
Petter-Light plants may be We have testimonials bo tale _ thrilling = of the ) new kind of ae in 
obtained from £80 up- showing that users have beautifully illustrated.” —Westmi ster Ga se as tne stemeadame 
wards complete with provide d themselves with event of crossing the North Pole from S pitsbergen to Alaska by 
batteries. Furthermore, a year’ clectricity at a siship le. “The accom mt of a _— undsen + es gl veil 
they are sold on the cost . £5 tor fuel and given for the firs t ‘time Daily Skets A ‘full-bl we volus ne 
deferred payment plan iubeies ig om. Moreover, ot a great memory in the mind of the reader.”- 
which capitalises your in- the aan is so safe and Liv erbo Post. * Airship adventure in Arctic wastes.’—Newcastle 
come, whilst the plant pays simple endl sch that it 
for itself by the savings never requires skilled and mi 
it effects. costly attention. V7 be ° 
You undoubtedly appreciate the many qualitics of antties an 
electric light; therefore hesitate no longer, but instal 
Vi e e 
4 PETTER-LIGHT % icissittudes 
s iT 
Le, OF a By RALPH NEVILL 
x t ie) a Author of “ Une« 1 Memories,” ete. 
= & has le 7 18s. net. 
3 d f nf it the s and buildings of 
V ; turies reca ! jr ‘ Al ds 
iM, & ee ee 
at Fea a 
r vil not for 1 e en 
) J } y Disp : = 3 » e1 man uld t i 
you mor ibout don and t i 
hist than Ral vill A] of f y 
Enquiries Solicited. discu — d ; 
PETTERS LIMITED, YEOVIL, ENGLAND London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) , Ltd, _Paternos stet Row, EC. wal 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 
MAGNOLIAS 


By J. G. MILLAIS. Author of “ Rhododendrons and 
the Various Hybrids.” 

With 10 Collotype Plates and 25 other Hlustrations. 
Medium &yo, Limited Edition of 1,010 copies. 32s. net. 


E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6<. net. 
* The author’s direct object is to tell a number of tales of adven- 
ture, daring and self-sacriheing devotion at sea, and he tells them in 
a rema rkably lucid and vigorous fas shic ym, and with an enthusiasm 
which makes them fascinatii ig reading.” 
—The Times Literary Suppiement. 


LAND, SEA AND AIR 


Reuslaiscences of MARK KERR, Admiral R.N. 
Major-General R.A.F. (Retired), 











> 
With Illustrations. 2l1s. net. 
“The Admiral’s log will be read wherever sportsmen collect on 
land, or sea, or ia the air.”"—Daily Telegraph. | 





THE STUDY OF WAR | 


For Statesmen and Citizens. 
Edited by Major- General SIR GEORGE ASTON, 


K.C.B. 
With Introductory Address by Viscounr Grey or 
FaLLopon, K.G. Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Should be read by everyone who tries intelligently to follow | 
public affairs Daily Chronicle. | 





UNEMPLOYMENT : 


The Gateway to a New Life. 
By GEO. W. MULLINS, M.B.E. 
&vo. 6s. 6d. net, 
“Mr. Mullins’s book is wort h study for its insistence on a real 
problem and tts incidental flashes of ins ight.’ 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 





A NEW NOVEL. | 
THE COUNTERFEITS 
By MARJORIE STRACHEY. Author of “The 
Nightingale.” 
Crown &vo. 7s. Od. net. 


ST. MARY’S | 





By PAMELA HINKSON. 
With Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. Crown &vo. 


os. net. 


A modern school story. 


The Edinburgh Review 


Edited by H — D COX, 





APRIL, 1927. 8v 7s. 6d. net. 
Pik POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CANADA, 1867-1927. 


By Prof. W. P . Kennevy, Litt.D. | 
HE COMPOSITE BOOK By Tne Bisnor or Dera. } 
ik INQUISITION ONCE MORE. I. By G. G. Covutton. | 

BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. By Grorce Sampson. 

THe SUPPRE BeOS OF SUTTEE IN NATIVE STATE, 
By Dr. Epwarp Tuompson, M.¢ 

SOCIETY AND POLITICS. By R. B. Mowar. 

OUR N i LECT OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Pref. Wm. McDovcart 





THE Pe ANNING OF ENGLAND. By B. S. Townroi 
ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. By His Honour Jud ) a 7 
kK. 
THE DECAY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Prof. H. Stuart Jones 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Lvuier-Vitrari, MLC, 
it i LATE ey se pak MENT OF IRISIL DRAMA, 
DF 
1E LDEST E> SGLISH FOLK SONG. Ry Vic kG. Pare 
THE SERVICES AND A COMMON DOCTRINE OF WAR, 
Ry Col. Pore-Tennessy, D.S.O. 

RECENTLY Pt — BOOKS. j 
CORRESPONDENCE, | 
lined by C. W. PREVITE ORTON i 
APRIL, 1 27. Royal &vo. " 7s. Gd. net. 


Articles. 
“CONSUETUDO REGIS ” IN aSSER, NORFOLK, AND 
SUFFOLK. By Miss E. B. Deraani 
tHE HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTR VTION Ol ILENRY TACY 
AND THOMAS OF LANCASTER By Prof. I. F. B ‘ 
aR Oe MINISTRIES OF 1827, 
ANNING'S MINISTRY. By A. Asptnant 
rHE “CONCERT Ol — ROPE AND MOLDAVIA IN 
Ry Prof. T. W. Ri 
NOTES AND DOCUMENTS, REVIEW OF BOOKS, 
SHORT NOTICES 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 
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If you have a cold— 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Re. 2, 
17 Northumberland Avenue, 


West End Office: 
Paid up C lt il 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Pt 


P ropri ictors under the Charter 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted 


through the 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


numerous 
Deposits for 





£ a 10,000 
»8 10,000 
+ 4,000,000 
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New Revised Edition. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls off or Turns Grey, and the Remedies. 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp 


“ Alopecia Arcata,” ‘ 


“Everybody shou 


Massage 


The Hai 


al 


cc etc 


ld read this 


“The precepts he lays down for t 


tion, and restoration 
and convincing.’ 


Consultations free. 


J A] ‘ dt ‘ Re 
Price 6d. from J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 
Victoria 2215. 
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4 RATES — HOLLOWAY COLLEGE RITISH INSTITUTE O! PHILOSOPHICAL 
? wr line (a line arerage 36 letters) (University of London) B STUDIES 
» 4 Two Shillings per | CPLR ercumia <a ENGLEFIELD GREEN. SURREY 
a Headings displaw Sk ae ee, ae a The Governors invite applications for the post of SUMMER TERM. 1927 
salent to a line charged as & hin yuchers sevt) 4 .cistant. Demonstrator in the Depat ‘ eaaees BRM, 192: 
b quite! tixers 0 announcements exrceer » tines > > —s ne Department of Physics 
Ha only 10 oun ; for 6 rept " r gery for October, 1927 The post is resident and is open to A Course of Six Lectures on The Philosophy of 
series di scouts - ioe he oma me & a a j women only Applications should be sent on or before Religion " will be given by The Verv Rev. W R In €, 
i} 7% for 26 " rol Office 13 lork Street. Covent Garden May wth wo the PRINCIPAL, from whom further | D.D D.Litt. (Dean of St. Paul's). on Thursday 2 
Neer icith remittance to ensiire insertion, not | formation can_be_obtained._ . May 12th, 19th, 26th, June 2nd, #th, 16th, at the Roysi 
i} London varke than r vesday of each ek a ae : Journal of C _—An illustrated monthly that | Society of Arts, 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2, a 
% mosses Seay proves invaluable as a guide to careers, scholarships | 9-49 p.m. Vee for th rse 12s, 6d. (members half fee) 
f —————____-—="Trvr—r——srvv'_——=T—T—a—'an—=ns=T« s/Jm/ } and after-school education. Described as “ The last word Forms of Registration can be obtained on application 
- NI — on careers, giving the soundest and most complete | to the Director of Studies, 88 Kingsway, W.C. 2 
hi EXHIBI TIONS, &c. ____. | infermation about careers and the wav to train fx ; tam. LIN¢ 2. WED! | Biel TT q 
“ i " } ym 6 at . * , i ‘GS SV RDIsh S+siky 
wil 4 ip MAPS AND MODELS OF OLD SHIPS.—A 38, 90, moeeily trom Ot Conduit Btrost. W.1 os pur BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
anti. { 0 fascinating Exhil ition = now on vier at the NRT : 37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford Miss Stans 
con, ff HANSARD GALLERY. Heal and Son, Ltd. 106 Pot LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. feld. Students are trained in this to becom 
rong ham Court Road. Exhibits are for Sal Adm. Fre 7 COURSE « To ETE TT _ ——— Teachers of Gyninastics. Course of xts sy gs ve 
tion, ten ——— ~- ( {SE of Ten Lectures on Difficult and Delin- urs. Fees £165 - “eet . nly S 
u FAN DONGEN FEMMES L quent Children” will be given at the Exitich | ————————— ee. Secretary. 
] ( Lithographs Medical Association House, 19% Tavistock Square, on NIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Also Flambard Miniatures after DPaffinger, et The | Wednesdays, beginning May 4th, at 5.30 p.m., by H “ 
i} Phoebus Society. Ltd _ 2% Ohl I nd St W Boers Ce Crichton-Miller, M.A., M.D. Fee for the course £1 10s.. A Course Ti Lectures on THE DEVELOP 
‘eae ——————~ —<—<—— =— _ — a for parties of = and over. Tickets must | MENT O} ORN (MEN IN INDIAN ART” will by 
; = " s ve Obtained i adrance only from the Lecture Se« given (with Lantern slides, | PROFESSOR J oH 
a ; FOR S ALI is AND TO I -ET ae ee Favist wk Clinic, 51 Tavistock Sq... WLC. 1 A few single | VOGEI Ph.D i or of ect ti and Sedan 
> ——apY whhes to let to other ladies two comfortably tickets at 5s. each may be available. i ae A haeology in University of Leiden, Holland) 
Vin A ‘furnist .d-sitting-rooms (or a sitting-room and VONTENT and Discontent * by Mr. hustace Miles: | at the SCHOO! ORIENTAL STUDIES (Finsbury 
—— ss 7 cently redecorated: good hot-watet Thursday, April 28th, at 3.45, and “ Phrenology | Cireus, B on IDAY, APRIL 24th, TUESDAY 
e:in idual co nforts: | and Its ‘ Mrs, Stacpoole O'Dell, at 6.15 1 = and THURSDAY, MAY 3rd and Sth, 1927, at 5.30 pn 
° ph SW. 4 in the 10 Chandos St.. W.t Adm. 1.’ | At_the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by SIR 
——— SEE — — ———ne EDWARD D. MACLAGAN, K.C.S8.1 KC 1.4 M.A 
= FPROEDED EDUCATION Al INSTITUTE COL. | (late Governor of the Punjal 
APPOINTMENTS, &« CA ’ N LEGE FOR SACHERS, GROVE HOUSE ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
a APPOINTMI NWANTED — ANT AND ROEHAMPTON LANE. S.W.15 DEMONSTRA EDWIN DELLER, Academic Regi 
se te = TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDE Ns W. KENSING- vice cman accent ; 
ve “TREERS FOR “EDUCATED GIKLS.—Unique — od ne, Saas C. G. Me fiore, D.D.. M.A. TNIVERSITY Ol LONDO 
ou raining in Secretarial Method: € 12 months rincipa iss ki. Lawrence. a information 4 
of every sacatial He tels recommended and post iter train- concerning Scholars hij Loan Fund and Gri k feotn the Tie following art rl grt: MILITARY STUDIES 
he Bank jug secured thr wh Appointments Department Cen Board of Educa wwply to the Secretary e following Le . 8 ha . Deen arranged . 
Teceived, tral Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Associa- | Fgy HE ar UIL DHOU Po ~ rece reameaes \ ire o1 THI CO-OPERATION Or THI 
tion (Incorporated), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1 T a , ¢ A ee FIGHTING SERVICES,” by VICE-ADMIRAT. SUR 
— ton ¢2n¢ : s.-~—- a a COLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 HERBERT RICHMOND. K_C.B.. at the IMPERIAL 
YOLSTON’S GIRLS’ SCHOO! COLLEGE Ot SCLENCH AND TECHNOLOGY 
( BRISTOI FIVE QUARTERS, (Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7) on 
SUNDAY AVTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m. rUESDAY, MAY 1, 1927, at y pw The Chai 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS No tickets required.) ill be take the Right H Viscount Haldane 
The Governors 1} it ipplications tor th post of F ; Cloan, O.M 
Head-Mistress as from September, 1927, if possible TENTH COURSE OF ADDRESSES A Lect vith lantern ilustratic on * JOFFRE 
Candidates st Graduates of a British University ‘ _“ ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS GALLIENI ‘Np THI MAR 4 REPLY TO MR 
or hold equivalent qualification “ | SUNDAYS CHURCHILI by PROI MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 
The School has accommodation for 600 pupils W927 FREDER tr K MAURICE, K.C.M.G., C.B, (Professor of 
Forms of application and further parti cluding | April: 24th ARTHUR BERNARD COOK, Litt.D Military t 1 the University), at BIRKBECK 
—— lary scale, may be obtained from the undersivned, by Fellow and Lecturet of Queens’ College, | COLLEC E (Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4) o1 
whom applications should be received not later than Cambridge, Reader in Classical Archaeo- | TUESDAY, MAY 10th. 1927, at 5.30 pam. The Cl 
\ May 2ist, 1927 logy to the University of Cambridge will be taken by Sir Charles Oman, K.B.E.. M.P 
— EDITH M. OPENSHAW Civilization in th » Palaeolithi ind \ Lecture on AIR POWER AND IMPERTAT 
Clerk to the Governors Mesolithic Ages,”” WH ) DEFENCE,” t iSHAL SIR PHILIP 
Colston’s Girls’ School, Bristol May Ist.- REGINALD A “SMITH, P.S.A.. Deputy |] GAME, K.C.1 LRSITY COLLEGE 
J EMESIbRSHIRE COUNTY COUNCH 7 Keeper, ,British Museun * Religion in] LONDON (G on TUESDAY 
L EDUCATION COMMITTEI the Late Stone and Bronze Ages.” | MAY 17th, 192 hair will be taken 
; (Slides.) by the Right B.E., DS.O 
: 4 EAUC P : S ’ Sth.— To be announced later ADMISSION rh KET 
READ-MASTE R of the Kibworth Beauchamp Grammar Presid it, The Royal Geographical Academic Regist 
School, Which becon vacant after Midsummer. The Society, Keeper Ashmolean Museum, | —= = —o 3 
School is a Dual School. The School Buildings wer yee “The nit Rg are ne pre BOY S’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
opened n he ’ 1 it 1887 an 07 ‘ ne : pt ane ent se — Te ote ~e ee 
rented bo about 150 1 ale ' Th Civilizatio (Slides BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS Publi School 
cae TY or annum Heine to£700,| »  22d.—Miss_ MARG ARET MI RRAY, ¥.S.A.,} A Education. Highly qualitied staff. Four leaving 
House (rental £50 7 mnum) adjoins the S ol Buildi ing F.R.A.L., Fellow ot University College Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Application ompanied by ce of not more than m Ancient Eaypt (Siides.) | Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathous« 
Give tent Sean hy: SeEanmsiiads ity, tania tae Eso: | el JOUN GARSTANG, M.A.,|&c, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swituming, Boating 
med 1 seta Ol “he t on Wednesd D.Se., F.S.A.. Director British | O.T.4 I Los Entrance Scholarshiy March 
rth ” school of Archacology. Jerusalem: Di Apply, W. M. Grundy, M.A., Head-Master 
W. A. Brockrsstoy, rector, Department of Antiquities, Pales- LDENHAM SCHOOL. — Lntrauce Scholarship 
Direct t Edueation tine and frans Jordan Recent Dis- | Examination June 2nd. Six or seven scholarshi 
County 7 i Otlice veries in Palestin (slides. ) of £50 be offered to boys under 15 on May 1st.— 
Grey Friars, Leicester June th. Whit-Sunday m ti Head- Master 
——__-_— a — , i2th— Rk. KB. M. WHEELER, M.C.. M.A.. D.1Litt., |} ————_— — — oe — 
INDSEY COUNTY COUNCHI EDUCATION ¥.S.4.. Keeper.] i Muset “wets. LOXNHAM SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 
4 COMMITTEE! ee] ondon seum: Felloy B 
of University College, London Some ale , . ] Fey 
SCUNTHORI NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR ‘slide Ancient Civilizations of - ie. tition iM o5thy “Parti te ie 
BOYS AND GIRLS x 19th (. LEONARD WOOLLEY. Esq Recent Hl ,D-MA [R. I hool Banbury eA 
Wanted, FIRST ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, Burnham Discoveries at Ur.” (Blides.) ie: aR CDETELD Colles an m will be held 
a of sm 1 responsibilities for girls. Forms i THE QUT EX'S HALI Bree lay 24 3 } Foundation 
hich os { hes ' n+ \ “ Scholarshi f £100 1 > Exhibitions 
} Which 1 t returned be e May th, i (Sole Lessees Messrs Chappell & Co Ltd ¢ 4 10s * 1 Ex ul t 
< 27, can be obtained from the Director of Education, Sunday Evenings, May Ist and May 29 Sects an ‘Bert 
236 High St t. Lincol 8.20 : j ougarned ¢ ; em eas - 
= ( WT eae trys eh ae Wa ee DAMI ( ‘1 ‘RA RUT Lik TON COLLE t Mod- 
) vill. sin ern Lan val rom 
| a ~ vit pplicat the post of D lical S ron rg mal + rerigg a 
; resident HOUSEMASTER, to be in charge of a il talk on wesiee ccnnlcnsiid et __ 
+ PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for boys from & to rl K ning Tide of Faith.” i CLOSE SCHOO! CHELLTENHAM, 
® 12. which thev ll open next September at COTLAKE 7 
HOUSE (adicining the College Salary £300 p.a. with Community Singing led by An Examination for Six Scholarships, varying trom 
board, lod i rvie DAME CLARA BUTT, £30 to £25, will be held in June. Age limit, 14} years on 
4 Gr ix } for. preferably married and a ily Ist _ ial exhibitions ich term for Sons ¢ 
i” iad dail’ tess. ication thee nplications, with MAUDE ROYDEN Clerzy.—A P. Bol A... Head-Master. 
2” copies of thr recent testimonia hould reach the : : Will also speak EVONSHIRI HOUSE SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON 
ie Head- Master, Q College, Taunton, on or before kets, from 10s. 6d. to %s., can he obtained irom LD Preparatory School for s aged 7-14 
Mey 7th, 1927. the Box Oitice, Queen's al and from the Concert | gitnats pete. land “in its own Ben 08 ~ Careful, 
py titer EDUCATIONAI POUNDATION, | Secretary, The Guildhouse, Berwick Street, 8.W. 1. | individual attention to health work, games and charact 
“ CROYDON, a eee iM ctorla 1 6s SS " S. H. Brougliton, M.A “Hi d-Master. 
Cours Two ctures entitled " QUESTIONS Ol _ re “Snrreyv _-For sons of prote ! 
cid, APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER A HISTORICAL, METHODOLOGY. AXD PRAC- | PQWELE CASTLI aney gi Boece gh ge emenger 
so ’ ‘4 men. Fees from £60 p.a. Healthy and beautitul 
= TICE ” will be given in French by PROFESSOR ¢ \ ituation on hist ground . 
tl ( 1 of the Wh ft Foundation invite LANGLOIS (Director of the Archis Nationales, Paris) | —— lhe 
7), applications for the appointment of HEAD-MASTER | at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street LING HAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK 
ot the Withtlt Graminas Sched. Crovdes W.C. 1), on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, MAY 3rd . 
15 Candidates must be members of the Church of England | and 4th, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Head-Master,—1} ~ Stocks M.A., New College 
— and not « 10 vears of e. and have graduated at a | Chair will be taken by Professor A. &. Pollard, D.Litt Oxtord t » 209 per anu 
= Universit M.A., F.B.A. (Professor of English History in th Six Entrance Scholarships, three of £60 and 
jpeney The salary 1 he £1,500 p.a. (subject to deductions | University) £40 per ant nd other awards) offered i \ 
mder the Teachers Superannuation Act) together with ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKI a on Juby ott 
Head-Mast house free of rent, rates, and taxe EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar For Pt ty I Head-M 
oy ee ; XN TRESHAM COLLEGE, asinghall street, B.C. 2.— | -cChetary. 
| “Sipe rexel Il be required to commence duty N Four Lectures on “ Some Shakespeare Questions Gj SEseANS 3 HOO! HOLT, — NORFOLK, 
pemeember next : will be delivered by Professor Foster Watson, D.Litt a SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
coon io f application, together with further partienlars, | Tues., April 26th: “ Was Shakespeare a Page-boy ?” (May 18th and 19tl 
| the Whit setned A. W. WHEELER, Secretary Of | Wed., April 27th Vas Shakespeare ever a School _ (For parti ulars, apply to the Head-Mast 
! t Fou n, North End, Croydon, master ?"’: Thurs., April 28th: “ Was Shakespeare a No candidate is qualified to receive a Scholai p 
A.W. WHEELER, Lover of Books ?”’ Fri., April 29th ‘ Did Shake- | unless the Governors are satisfied that he is in need of 
J : Secretary speare Owe Anything to Spain ’"’ Lectures free, begin the assistance afforded by it 
— Aj aie at 6 p.m, (Last day of entry, May 7th.) 
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os ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.” 
Containing in a concise form the regulations 
relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 13 years 
4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to 
apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of life at 
the College.—Gieves, Ltd, (Publication Dept.), “ Royal 
Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. fe 
FING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 
k examination will be held on June 7th, 8th and 
Oth, for three Kutrance Scholarships of £50, £40 and 
£30. For particulars apply to the Head-Master. 


Mit Nikbdh SeCHUOL, 
di anne 


ENTRANCHK SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An examination will be held on May*26th, 27th and 
28th, when several Entrance Scholarships will be offered 
for competition to candidates between the ages of 12 
and 14) years. Emoluments of a nominal valuc are 
attached to these Scholarships ; such emoluments may 
be increased at the discretion of tie Governors up to a 
maximum of £120 per annum according to (1) the stan- 
dard of attainment of any candidate and the premise 
shown by him, and (2) the financial position of the 
parents. Candidates who do not win Scholarships may 
be accepted for admission to the School without further 
examination provided that their work is of sufiicient 
merit. 

Vor further information apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill 
School. London, N.W. 7. 

YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent. 
Founded 1576. One or more SCHOLARSHIPS 
of the valve of £105 a year, one or more of the value of 
£20 a year, and a CLOTHWORKKERS’ COMPANY'S 
EXHIBITION of £30 a year will be awarded in July. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. W. W. Hold- 
gate, Head-Master at the school, or to the Clerk, 53 

















Palace Street, Westminster, 8.W 
YEVENOAKS SCHOOL, KEN'T.—-Head-Master: J, A. 
kK) Higes-Walker, M.A. (late House Master Oundle Sch.). 
Incl. Hoarding and Tuition Fees £88 Kentish, £100 yr, 
other Boys. Prospectus and Photo., apply SECRETARY. 
> GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 
R.N. College. Head-Master: H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon.). 
U PPINGHAM SCHOOL.— A Qualifying Examination 
will be held on May 24th, 1927, for about Seven 
Open Scholarships, viz,:—Two or Three of £85 to £70 
per annum; and Pour or Five of £60—£30 per annum. 
Entries close May 18th. For further particulars and 
Entry Forms apply to the Head-Master. 
\ 7st buckiand school, North Devon.—6vv It, 
amid healthy surroundings; trained Nurse 
Accommodation for 200 boarders, playing fields 20 
acres. Head-Master Rev. hb. ©. Harries, M.A., ex-Public 
School man, modern curriculum, preparation for 
Universities, Services and Professions. O.T.C, Con- 
tingent; Pees moderate. Next Term commences 
May 2nd. Apply Head-Master 
UCKDEN Towers, Hunutingdon.—Country mansion 
in extensive grounds. Home Loarding School 
Girls; Preparatory Boys. Ch. of E. Good education 
on P.N.E.U. lines. Music, physical culture ; individual 
care, entire charge if desired. Moderate inclusive terms. 
—Principal’ Miss Courtenay. 
APPY HUcine School for little children, connected 
with the Miss Dumbrelis’ school at Ditchling.— 
Mrs. Wordingham, Beechgrove, Redhill. 
OME SCHOOL small boys and girls. Entire charge 
taken; modern education. References.— Miss 
Greenup, Baughurst, Basingstoke, Hants. 
DJREPARATORY School trained Froebel staff. Musica 
speciality under supervision of Miss Lyall, Matthay 
School, Miss de Rusette, author of “ Children’s Bands,” 
ete. Girls and small boys.—Miss Gascoigne, St. Christo- 
pher's School, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
DOCKLANDS SCHOOL. Hastings, cultivates indivi- 
» duality and strength of purpose. Girls and small 
Boys. Fees are moderate. 
YUSSEX Highlands.— Home School for a limited 
number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs, Hollins, Hightields, Crowborough, Sx. 





















































GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate 

dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 

girls on modern Public School lines. Preparatory Schoo: 

tor girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 

18 years of age. Escort provided from London, Crewe, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Maachester, Carlisle. 








13) 5 b AIL E 
(MINISTERS’ DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGE) 
Laymen’s Daughters also admitted. 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS FROM 
10 to 18 years. 

Good Playing Field—all Games. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. P. AULD, B.Sc. (Hons.). 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, April 26th. 
Prospectus on application to the Hon. Secretaries, 
ARCHIBALD & LYNDESAY G. LANGWILL, C.A,, 
19 Meiville Street, Edinburgh; or to the Head-Mistress 

at the College. 


ANSDOWNE House, Swanage Boarding School for 
4 girls, trans. from Hampstead. Principal, Miss 
Conder. Classical Tripos. Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. 
Thorough educn. on mod. lines. Pupil’s prep. for advd. 
exam. and for the Univ. if req. Beautiful eit. over 
looking bay. Good garden, Net-ball, Tennis, Bathing. 








IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALL. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele: ‘ Watford 616.” 
| IVERPOOL COLLEGE, Huyton, near Liverpool.— 
4 An Enteance Scholarship and Bursary Examination 
£50, Bursaries £30) will take place in 
May, 1927. Preference given to candidates under 
14 vears of age. Application to be made to the Head- 
Mistress before May th. 











(Scholarship 
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YCHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable ing 

kD advice concerning the most suitable catalan a 
will be given free of charge to parents stati Meat, 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, | ~4 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs, Troma 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit rm 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (9 wrest, 
Publishers of ““ SCHOOLS,” the most complete es), 
# Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 35 al 











ONMOULTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WILLIAM JONES’ FOUNDATION, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Tnelusive fee (boarders), £100 per annum. 

There will be an examination for the award of 2 or 3 
Foundation Scholarships of the value of £25 a year 
(which may be supplemented, at the discretion of the 
Head-Mistress, by a House Bursary) on June Ist-3rd. 
Candidates will be examined in English, French, Arith- 
metic and General Knowledge. 


wr HELEN'S, Cockermouth, Cumb. (near Keswick). 
A Boarding 








Sch. for Girls, Unrivalled situation. 
Entire charge if desired. Principal, Miss Wheeler. 
f pny ety School, Malvern Wells, Wores. Higzh- 
class School for Girls. Sound education. Science, La- 
boratory, Gym., Swimming, Mod, fees. Apply Prine ipal. 
ApPoDor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Founded 1850. Thorough Education for Girls 
(resident only). Principal: Mrs. 1. M. KELLEHER, Ist 
Hons. French, Trinity College, Dublin. 
UEENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 














114 acres. Fully equipped School 


Delightfully situated. 
Easy access to London, 


Buildings. Large staff. 


Head-Mistress : Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 
( UBEN ANNE'S SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM, READ- 
ING. (Founded at Westminster 1698.)— Resident 
Public School for Girls, 11-19. Entrance Examination 
in June. Fees £105 pa. Apply: Head-Mistress. 
W ILLESDi&N Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W. 10. 
Secondary School Girls’ Brdg. and Day School. 














CONTINENTAL 


oprene (Switzerland) Park Hotel. Marvellous centre 
for excursions. Tennis, golf, garage. Pen f'm 12 frs. 





———<—$—$_—_— 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c, 





——$___ 
NOACHING for Matriculation, Common Fotry 
/ ete. Individual Tuition by experienced Tutor: 
Preparatory for boys from 6 years. Apply : a. 
Westbourne Terrace, W.2. Padd. 8571, re 





———___ 
_, Sives privat 
(Fluency, Tides. 
Studio, 401 Strand, Wes 

Su J 


a 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c, 


VLOCUTION.—CHAS. SEYMOUR 
| lessons, PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Vorce CULTURE, BREATHING. 











ens 
UTHORS desiring prompt publication their Work 

P should forward same :—Arthur Stockwell, Ltd 9 
Ludgate Hill, London. Estab. 20 years; advice ine 
24-page booklet of Press Commendations on application 
a 





[ EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn wh, 
4 you learn; booklet free.—Kegeut _Instituts 
(Dept. 85), 13 Vietoria Street, 8.W. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully promptly exoeuted, 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 3d. per 1,000~ 
Miss N. McIarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclilf-on-sea, 


\ Iss E. BERMAN. — Shorthand, Typewriting, 
+ Translations.—52 Rupert St., Piccadilly, Ger, 1737, 


DJONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&e., required, Send stamp for prospectus to~ 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W,1, 
FFVYPEWRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbog 
copy 3d, Prompfness and accuracy guaranteed 
Marion Young, (KE) 5 Ramsden Road, Balham, §.¥, 























GARDENING 


“RAZY PAVING, Walling and Rockery stone direct 
J from Quarry. Sundials. Bird Baths, &. Lowes 
prices.—Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, Ec. 4, 











Com- 


7 N Hotel Pension Victoria-Baumgarten. 
large 


fortable English family hotel; very quiet ; 
park. tennis. golf. 
T D&! 8/Bex, Western Switzerland’s 
\ I L LARS leading Sporting Ceutre. 4,500- 
6,000 feet above sea. SIMPLON LINE, Golf, open-air 





phys. culture and swim. pool. Perfect ior rest, no 
noise or dust. English chaplainey. Plenty of social 
and sporting entertainments. Resident physician. 


First class tennis, 
PALACE TIOTEL, from Frs. 18, full pension, gd. 
HOTEL MUVERAN from Frs, 16, full pension. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE from Fra. 10, full pension, 


}T OTEL CHALET ANGLAIS.—Villars s Olion. Run 
_ by Oxford and Pub, Sch. Men. Eng. cliente, 
"Varsity, Army &Pub. Sch. Superb view of Mont Blanc 
Range and Dents du Midi. Own Tennis Courts, rng. h. 
& c. water. Very com. and moderate, Cuisine excel. 


«{WITZERLAND.—Health, tuition French.—Miss 
Cotter, B.A., La Pensée, Villars s/OUlon (4,000 ft.). 











“PT ’ALPE FLEURIE,” Melle Seiler, Arveyes s/Bex 
IJ Switzeriand. Open-air School In the mountatns, 
Sun cure, Sports. Health and education carefully 


supervised. Member of staff in England till May 15th. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS. &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 
with nearly all School Principals in the country. They 
will also be glad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarlal Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT- 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. 


YOOD PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—We know of so 

HW many good schools preparing for entrance to the 
Public Schools that it is easily possible to satisfy the 
requirements of parents. Please atate age of boy, when 
vacancy is required, district preferred, and rough idea 
of fees —J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Central 5053. 
There is no charge for information or advice. 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the Best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
trustworthy information. The age of the pupil, district 
preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: 5053 Central. 











» AXIFRAGES,—50 diff. named, 21s.; 24 do. 10/6, Oge, 
Spd. List sent. Mrs. MeMurtrie, Manse, Skene, A'rdeen, 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





—= 








GOOD CUP OF COFFEE,.—We challenge comparisea 

é both as a Quality and Price. Blends; 
Al” 2s. Od. ; 3 . 6h; “AS” 2. Oh: “8° 
* Is. Od. per Ib. Special blend for Hotes, 
Goldea Santos, Is. 6d. per lb, Berry 





> Fa. 
ete., Is. 7d. per lb. 
or Ground, 





ICED COFFEE, 
An Ideal Summer Beverage, Refreshing and Invigorating, 
Note—Carriage Paid on Parcels of 5 lbs, or over, in the 





k. 
CITY OF LONDON COFFEE CO., LTD, 
49 LEADENHALL STREPNT, F.C. 3. 








TOURS, &c. 
TOURING CLUB. 
Warsaw, and Carpathians ; 





RLINGTON 


Conducted Tours. 
y Dantzig, { 


‘OW 






Leningrad and Nijni-Novgorod ; Gorges of 7 and 
Dordogne ; Jugoslavia and Dalmatia; Egypt and 
Pyramids ; Switzerland ; Italy. Walking Tours, 


Programme: 11 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2 





j UGOSLAVIA 
° o lor your 
HOLIDAY THIS YEAR. 
SERVIA, BOSNIA, DALMATIA, &c, 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
throughout the Season, 


Write for IMhuistrated Handbook : 
THE JUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAT, 
il Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.: 


a TOURS ABROAD. 
Personally Conducted. 
Lugano and Italian Lakes in May and June. 
Switzerland in August, 
63 Kensington Gardens Square 
SUNSHINE 





Private Parties 











TOURS in GREEC 

& DELIGHTFUL MOTOR TOURS. 

INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. MINIMUM RATES 
Write for particulars to 

H. J. WOODLEY & CO.. 4 Place St. George, ATHENS, 





HOTEL DIRECTORY 
POLE RSTONE The Carlton, The Leas, first class 
private hotel, facing sea. From 2$ gns, Private 
*Phone 290. Central Station. 





suites, 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 
23 LANCASTER GATE, LoNDON, W. 2. 
Very pleasantly situated overlooking Hyde Park. 
Spacious public rooms, charmingly furnished 
Own lock-up Garage. Litt. Night Vorter. 
Terms from 3} gus. weekly,and from 12s. 6d. per day. 
*Phoue: Paddington 6178. (Manageress, 8033.) 








— 





iciency | st 


Call or wrile for descriptive folder “ S." 
The Remington Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
Head Office: 100 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 3. 


Remington 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
£2:2:O0 witH ORDER 


The Balance cen be paid 
by eleven monthly pay- 
ments of 41. 
os 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Comet” 


E WORLD 











AND 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 














CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 


TRAINS ALL THE WAY 





Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 


When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 








For fares, sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 


LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 











Hand-printed 


Cretonnes 


A magnificent range in ‘“‘ Colour in all its splendour.” 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


Co., Ltd. 





— we 





The 


Light Reading 


of Our Ancestors 
by THE RT. HON. LORD E 


(15/- net) 


The aim of Lord Ernle’s book is to follow 


growth of the perception that truth to life is 


novelists. 

“The subject of prose fiction never 
says the author in his preface 
“,. . . it persisted, and I went on readin; 
notes and from time to time writing on detac 
of the subject . . .” 


lost its 





Those who delight to browse in the byways of literature 
stimulation and 


will find the author's latest book full ot 


food for thought. 


to this book. Ile 


accumulating 


RNLE 


the gradual 
the aim oi 


fascination,” 


continues : 


hed portions 





Auction Bridge Nuts 


by C. P. BEACHCROFT 


(7s. Gd. net) 


Numerous diagrams 


Among the subjects discussed are problems which it is the 
author’s endeavour to make each individual player solve for 


himself. Both sound and instructive. 


Written by one who is well acquainted with the game and 


its many pitfalls, it will benefit all who read it. 





London: 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C, 4. 

















LIBERTY CRETONNES 


NEW COLOURS 


FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
W.1. 








INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 

















NVERNESS 





The Palace 


River 


Hotel 
Ness. Every 


Charming Situation “Bigg cao COAST 


comfort; central 


Lady 


Paying Guest few weeks. 


de 
KR 


ires Gentlewoman } 
efs, ex.—Box 1416, 


YOUR 


Crest, 


OWN 
Mott« 


AVE 
Arms, 


or oth 








BOOKP 


LATE.—Y 


ideas inc 














































































rage; fishing on River Ness. Special — } Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
Apply Manageress. | EAN FOREST. SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS Reau- | fret Henry B Ward, 57 Mortimer st., London, W.1. 
ae = Fcc ii tiful Holiday Home (600ff. up); 70 rooms ‘ a aE es iy ae 
ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British | 5 acres; billiards; motors, garage ; 60s.’ week ; pros-| ( JOCKROAN ae oe ees, ae oS a 
4 Museum, Hart Street, W.C. 1 First Class Temper- | pectu Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. once © . a guarant< Lennie 
ance Hotel Bedroom, Breakfast, and attendance, remedy. Tins ls. 4d 7, 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from sole 
from 8s. 6d. per night Tele srame : ** Bookcraft, London.” makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 
8. Ud, Per mig seeping SpE: LF RACOMBE.— Quiet homely Guest House, Ten min. | or Chemists, Boots branches, Stores, Larger size for 
a ae Station, Sca, Shops , ’., 17 Brookdale-Av export: lower rates. 
M“"" LOCK.—Smedley’s, the Leading and Largest Hydro Bay Bos cient sate _ 
4 Est.1853. 260 bedrms, Write for IHlus, Prospectus ‘ — 1 TY VEAL“ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, & 
. ‘= , ‘ ’ ” 4 ti y ‘ ion, I 3 Ta ze 1 St | 2 ° 
Phone: Matiock 17. 'Grams: “Smedley’s, Matlock.” | anon ag en oo Tay Bary Pet % also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, haud-knitted 
eiaions ly agi oe a, ‘neals by arrangement: Bedroom | Personally for you by expert knitters, irom the real 
\ OOK COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel). only 4s. a day. ’ soft, cosy - ve wools Aa oe =a PI — oe 
VL ONLY Hotel adjoining 18-hole Golf , SO ENE SE = ____| less than shop prices end postcard for illustrate 
magniticent s views every room xcellent = —$—————o“r _ = | booklet to $.3/, Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 
lagnitice S¢ ews every roou excelle =< : none : Dancewear meres 
rhe ec. light ; gas-fires in bedrooms y reach sea, or ; re ) EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
thops, churches, Good safe bathing ; shady garden. Good MISCELLANI OUS Afree. James St. Tweed Depot 246,Stornoway, Scotland, 
garages. Comiortable car for hit Summer and winter —- —— SD 
seasons. Write for illustrated booklet. Tel. 189 Sidmouth, REAL SAVING.—Have your Suits, Overcoats | ~ YEYMOL RR’ GOLF I AI L. Finest on market, mesh 
—— A Costumes. &c.. Turned absolutely like new by marking, maximum fight and durability guaran- 
gr hrterarepe INNS.— Ask © Descriptive List} our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs Dire 0 | “yy Los, dk post free. Mot Pt 
vrat of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the | free during turning Write for descriy pied A. t, ol funded if n st Bae buses a hea pside S panepaenn 
People Refreshment Hous Association Ltd send garments for fre estimate London irning CHET , fale aa : Dons 
' Vell OT cst my m ae 7 : : HETLAND 1 1, 56 in. wide, 15s. per yard Any 
P.R.H.A., Ltd, St. George’s House, 193 Regent St., W. 1. Ee, Sarees Sp » 16 Copan Road s length cut. Send for patterns.—A. A. Faircloth, 
. e colle sok dads } j ~ } | 
ee — ae Shetland Hosier tromness, O1 ey. 
MNHE BAY HOTEL, Rhosneigr, facing the sea, | x yao cs pertanth | QOMBTHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, & 
hy THE ‘ > ng a, Th lL. Teeth (Old) Bought Upto 7s. per tooth ME LING Nivy . BAL: s, 4S, GC. 
offers you comfortable restful quarters, excel RTIFICIAT. Tecth 1¥s = Silve - 13s. on Go ] s Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery ; beautiful 
ent cnisir Sunshine, bracing climate First-class v : 
. x i ’ Lal ”» ” in Y 
golf. Tennis, boating, fishing. Electric light all rooms. | £= 0" Platit um 
—A. A. * * * Tol. 18 cepted parcel returned 
Gicincteee, ’ : anteed.—-S, Cann & Co., 





BEAUTIFULLY appointed RESIDENCE at 7, De 
Gardens, 
tington Gardens, 
Hclusive terms 


<1. Vere 


Kensington, 
Magnificent lounge ; 
Telephone, Kensington J4l0, 


RTIFICTAT 
F paid. Please 


W.8, overlooking Kon- 
excellent cuisine, 





d pinned on Vulcanite 
Cash or off 


60a 


167 Oxford St., London, W.}. 


r by return. Ife 


tree 


Mat 


Teeth Wanted, any kind. Highest prices 
send or calito 
Please 


not ac. | colouring: big profits. Customer 
was mucn 


Rainbow Pottery Co 


\TAMPS.- 
SS or on 
varicties for saie 
Kay,- Ltd., 170 Strand, 


Satistactior 
ket St Man 





Dept. “ 


Wanted, 
covers Submit, 


Poland Hous 


Lewis 





mention Speet London, 


100. page catalog 
W.C, 2, 


writes “ Pottery 


idmited and sold out before anything else.”— 
S,”’ Lindfleld, Sussex. 


old collections, accumulations 


stating 


price Most 
ue free,—Lrilger & 
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CAMBRIDGE 








UNIVERSITY PRESS 





THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK 
OF LESSER POETS 


A New Anthology compiled by 

J. C. SQUIRE. 

Ready April 238th.] 
This anthology is meant to be a supple- 
ment to such collections as The Oxford 
Book of English Verse and The Golden 
Treasury, from which, for reasons of 
space, the many good poems by minor 
poets have to be Mr Squire 
has therefore begun by excluding the 


excluded, 


work about 100 greater poets. 
Altheugh living writers are omitted, 
the anthology includes poets who died 


as recently as 1919, 





DOROTHY & WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH 
By CATHERINE MACDONALD 
MACLEAN, M.A, 
[Ready shortly.] 
This volume contains nine essays, 
some of them dealing with Dorothy 
Wordsworth, about whom specifically 
little has been written, and with the 
part that she played in her brother’s 
life; others dealing with Wordsworth’s 
poetry and his theory of poetic diction, 


Crown 8vo. 





ETTRICK SHEPHERD 
By EDITH C. BATHAO. 
[Ready shortly.] 

A study of the life and work of 
James Hogg, the poet and prose-writer 
and the acquaintance of Scott, Words- 
worth, and Byron. Although Hogg 
wrote much, little is remembered except 
his well-known poem, “ Bonny Kilmeny 


gaed up the glen.’ 


Crown S8vo. 





TRAVELS IN SPAIN AND 
THE EAST, 1808-1810 
By Sir FRANCIS SACHEVERELL 
DARWIN. 

[Ready shortly.] 

Sir Francis Sacheverell Darwin was 
the sixth son of the poet and scientist, 
Erasmus Darwin. ‘This diary of his 
travels in Spain, Portugal, and the 
Mediterranean in company with 
Theodore Galton throws interesting 
light on the dangers of travel in the 
days of the Peninsular War. 


Crown 8vo. 6s net. 





PRIMUM GRAIUS HOMO 


An Anthology of Latin translations 
from the Greek from Ennius to Livy 
with an introductory Essay and running 
commentary by B. FARRINGTON, 

M.A. Crown 4to. 


[Ready shorily.] 





THE PATHWAY OF 
PEACE: 


An Interpretation of 


pret British- 
American Crises, 


Some 


Bs ROBERI McELROY, Ph.D., 
LL.D.,- M.AY (Oxon), FLR.Hist.S. With 
an Intreduction by ‘The Rt Hon. 
H. A. L. Fistier. Crown 8vo. 65 net. 
Watson Chair Lectures, 1926. 


Tn this book Professor Mel lroy (lis- 
cusses certain typical episedes in the 
history of British-American relations 
and comments upon their significance 
for the future. 


ENGLISH DEMOCRATIC 
IDEAS IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY 


By G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt. F.B.A. 
Second Edition. Witii Supplementary 
Notes and Appendices b, Professor 
H. J. Laskt. Crown 8yo. 10s 6d net. 


THE 
PILLARS OF HERCULES 
and Other Poems 
By CLINTON HEADLAM. 


Feap. 8vo. 3s net. 





THE CAMBRIDGE 
REINAERT FRAGMENTS 


(Culemann Fragments.) 
Edited, with a photographic reproduc- 
tion, a litera! transcription, an 
amended text, and an introduction and 
a bibliography, by KARL BREUL, 

M.A.,, Litt.D., Ph.D. 


Veap. +to. 7s 6d net. 


INTEGRAL BASES 
By W. E. H. BERWICK, Sc.D. 
Demy Svo. 6s 6d net. 


Cambridge ‘Tracts in Mathematics and 
Mathematica! Physics, No. 22. 








THE LIFE OF BISHOP 
WILFRID BY EDDIUS 
STEPHANUS 
Text, ‘Translation, and Noies by 
BERTRAM COLGRAVE, Lecturer in 
English in the University of Durham, 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


With two exceptions, Eddius’s Life 
of Wilfrid is the earliest piece of bio- 
graphy in our literature. Writien pro- 


bably between 710 and 720 A.p., it 
gives a contemporary picture of a man 
who played a leading part in the 
political and ecclesiastical life of the 


seventh century. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF 
AUGUSTINE 


Pdited by JOHN GIBB, D.D., and 
WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, B.D. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 15s net. 


Cambridge Patristic Texts. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY 
By HENRY GEORGE FORDER, B.A, 
Demy 8yvo. 25s net. 
[Ready shortly.] 

Although the Euclidean Geometry is 
the oldest of the sciences and has been 
studied critically for over two thousand 
vears, there has hitherto been no text- 
book giving a connected account of it 
in the light of the d 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 


PRINCIPIA 
MATHEMATICA 
By ALFRED NORTH WHITE- 
HEAWD, Se.D., F.LR.S., and BERTRAND 
RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S. Vol. Ill. 
Second Edition. Roval 8yvo. 25s net. 
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1, 
CALCULUS OF 
VARIATIONS 
By A. R. FORSYTH, 
Sc.D., LL.D., Math.D., F.R.S. 
Royal 8vo. 50s net, 
The present volume aitempts a systematic 


item] 8) é 
exposition of the subject by what, in the 


uniform com 





main, is a posite proce 

Chough it does not purpo be a history 

the gradual historical growt the sucee 
: tests has governed the arrangemen 
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° It even plays as you carry it about . 


a i ea i RR Ri te ee ee 


oom 
Enjoy the Music frem 
ENGLAND, FRANCE & etl 


with the portable 
REES-MACE SET 


‘The Rees-Mace Wireless set will play wherever 
vou place it, indoors or outside... . it will 





even play as you carry it about. 

This is the sect of the future, handsome and 
portable. ‘The set with zo earth wire, vo acrial 
wire, 70 outside wires of any Rind. The set that 
vives perfect reception “/asfaztly anywhere, 





pure in tone and ball in en from he Cone 


Loud gape uker em thodied in it. 


The New “ iba Four ” 


The Rees-Macc was the first self-contained wircless set 





1 


manufactured and marketed in Great Britain. The latest 
achievement, thee new * aegis” > valve sct, costs 
35 guineas, It maintains the perfection of tone of th 


other models, but has a far wider range. 


The Rees-Mace laughs at space 
and bridges distance 
Daventry, Radio Paris, and Berlin are clearly received 

full Loud Speaker streneth in London—even while 
2LO itself is working; shor/ wave stations are received 


at extreme rans 





lv iMustrated folder describing these 


pe. y / fin CC 07) regite rr. 


AN INVITATION 


We will be glad to give demonstrations of the 
“ Super-Four ” or other sets (without obliga- 
tion of any kind) in your own house or office 
in the London area. 


2,3&4VALVE MODELS THE“SUPER-FOUR” VALVI 
1 TO 2; GUINEAS MODEL 2¢ GUINEAS 


That is the Most Conntaaing Test 
Demonstrati: are also given at our showrooms, 
39a elbeck | Street, W.1, where you 1 purchase a set 
— take it away, playing as you go. th hy not phone 
us, Mayfair 3758, or write making an appointment to 
suit vont con Lvenic co 7 
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THE REES-MACE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 39a WELBECK STREET, W.1 
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They are demons for wear and demons 
for damp-resistance and yet they can be 
worn with propriety on a_ pale-blue 
Aubusson carpet. No case of freakishness 
about them! They give just a slight sug- 





gestion of muscle such as you will sce 


LOTUS 


VELDTSCHOEN 


MEN’S: Shoes, 55/-; Boots,63/- 2 a 


Lotus, Lrp., 


STAFFORD & Northampton w AGENTS EVERYWHERE 













beneath an athlete’s sleeve, and the long 
active life they live brings their complexion 
to the ripeness of an old fisherman’s. 

In the whole clan and family of shoes 
there is no thing to equal them for 
defiance—for doggedness. 


WOMEN’S: Shoes, 50/-; Boots, 57/6 
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“‘Adeo in teneris 
consuescere multum est. 


Of so much importance is training in our 
early years’ that it is a calamity for any child 
to be neglected. It was for this reason that the 
Alexandra Orphanage was founded to give 
helpful training to fatherless boys and girls. 
The handicap they bear through the loss of 
their father, the breadwinner, is thus removed. 
At this school at Haverstock Hill, London, 
, they are cared for until they are able 
to start out in life as self-reliant, useful citizens. 
£10,000 are needed every year above the 
assured income, and donations will be 
cordially welcomed. 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


President: H.R.H. THe Prince oF WALES, K.G. 


Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Lorp MarsuHa.t, P.C.,K.C.V.O. 


Offices: 73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


—VIRGIL. 


Secretary: Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.LS. 








GREAT 
GRAMOPHONE 
SER VICE 


HOUSANDS of gramophone lovers in 

every part of the world now regularly 
use the ALFRED IMHOF Special Overseas 
Service as the quickest and most satisfactory 
plan of buying the best instruments and the 
newest records. Every mail brings letters of 
warm appreciation, many stating that buying 
from Alfred Imhof is quicker as well as 
better than buying locally, 


‘EVERY New Record 


is in stock on the day of issue and every overseas 
order is despatched on the same day as it is received, 
specially packed to ensure protecuon against risk of 
damage. The immense stock of records (the largest 
retail stock in the world) includes 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE, 
COLUMBIA, VOCALION, 
PARLOPHONE, 
POLYDOR (Sole Me tropolitan Agents). 


( co gee lists oi all records sent post free. A trial 
der will Lae e to you the woenderiul ciliciency and 
ccul ms Alfred Iinhot’s ser 


@ UfredImyf. 


ties S.. 110 “NEW OXFORD. STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. T. Tel.: Museum 0133. 
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